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Wi believe that one who as- 
pires to be a leader of youth 
should have first of all, charac- 
ter—that subtle and indefinable 
quality which is finer than the 
finest deeds, greater than the 
greatest facts, which includes, 
but transcends honor—a nice 
sense of what is right, just, and 
true, with a course of life cor- 
responding thereto. 

—From Code of Ethics adopted in 1922 


by National League of Teachers’ 
Associations. 
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This is the second of a series of symposia 
on topics which are of interest to our readers. 
The series will be continued in several 


succeeding issues of the magazine. Each 
chapter has been asked to supply a contri- 
bution on each of the four topics covered by 
the symposia. The editor would also be 
pleased to have voluntary contributions 
_ from field members and others interested in 
writing on any one of these topics.—Editor. 


Some Practical Problems of 
Educational Research 
Tueo. W. H. Ir1on 
University of Missouri 


OME years ago, it was my privilege to 
S address the Michigan Chapter of Phi 

Delta Kappa at the annual open ses- 
sion. My topic was Criticisms of Present 
Day Educational Research. Later, | was 
asked to submit the substance of this talk 
in the form of an article for use in the North 
Central Association Quarterly. (See Vol. I, 
No. 3, Dec., 1926.) When one writes an 
article, he naturally likes to learn how his 
readers respond to his line of thought. To 
my dismay, I discovered that somehow a 
wrong impression had been created. With 
one exception, the letters which came to me 
commended me for my “splendid courage in 
opposing educational research,” precisely 
the thing which I was not then and am not 
now doing. What I said then, I still believe, 
and in this article I hope to go even a step 
further. 

It appears to me that we have these two 
very large practical problems connected 
with educational research: 

I. How can educational research be im- 
proved. 

II]. How can we develop an intelligent 
reading public, or audience. In the article 
to which reference has been made, it was 


my purpose to touch upon some considera- 
tions connected with the first of these. My 
attack was negative, criticising what is 
being done at the present time in our re- 
search efforts; hence the wrong impression. 
Converting the same arguments into a 
positive form, we obtain the following con- 
structive suggestions: 

1. We must practice greater care in train- 
ing research workers in the techniques of 
research. 

This is best accomplished by making a 
careful comprehensive study of all the 
applicable research techniques and _prac- 
tices. Too many leave our graduate schools 
feeling that any little study employing some 
statistical procedures is to be called genuine 
educational research. They may even have 
an inadequte conception of the meaning of 
statistical terms, though their computations 
may be mathematically accurate. As to a 
wider knowledge of real research techniques, 
they are generally genuinely innocent. 

These techniques should be mastered 
before the final problem for the doctor’s 
dissertation is attempted. Failing to do 


.this, the candidate masters only the tech- 


niques which he employs in working out his 
own dissertation, if, in fact, he develops 
any clear notion of techniques at all. 

2. The prospective research worker must 
have a larger vision of the functions of 
educational research than is usually the 
case at the present time. Too many young 
research workers get their notion of research 
from a limited narrowed-down project 
which can be initiated and completed 
within a nine or at most a twelve-month 
period. We must teach them to see small 
problems in relation to meaningful large 
problems. There is no value in small 
problems just by virtue of their smallness. 
Educational research calls for well defined 
projects, not for diminutive problems. 
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Limited researches are of value only if they 
lead to larger, more significant investiga- 
tions. Educational research demands pa- 
tience and ability to endure routine work, 
but it also calls for splendid courage and 
intellectual venturesomeness. 


3. The research student in education 
should not be a tinkerer. He should 
attempt to comprehend a whole program 
of challenging research, instead of doing 
disconnected, odd jobs of a pseudo-research 
nature in order to have frequent articles for 
publication. He should not be afraid to 
attack the real problems confronting the 
teaching profession. If they are too large 
and difficult for him, then they are too 
overwhelming for the teacher as well, and 
educational effort becomes futile. 


On the other hand, there is little gained 
by putting forth careful and elaborate 
research efforts if nothing comes of them. 
The only way educational research achieves 
significance is by converting findings into 
practice. To do this requires a research- 
minded teaching profession. If research 
reports are studied and understood only by 
research scholars, then no professional ad- 
vance is made because of them. The value 
of research is revealed in its effect upon 
everyday schoolroom practice. To bring 
about such an effectiveness, we need to do 
these things: 


1. We must report research findings in as 
simple and understandable terms as possible. 


2. We must always report the practical 
educational implications of our findings, 
even going to the trouble of giving numerous 
concrete illustrations. This most research 
workers dislike to do and many of them 
can’t do, lacking pedagogical insight and 
ingenuity. 

3. We must believe that a knowledge of 
the elements of educational research is 
essential in the training of the modern 
teacher, even if he does not intend to carry 
on independent research studies. Our 
reasons for such a belief are: 


a. The teacher must be able to read and 
understand research reports. Technical 
terms can never be completely eliminated. 
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Every profession has its technical lane. ige 
which a member of the profession »ust 
understand. 

b. The teacher must have some ability to 
evaluate and criticize research reports, 
especially when findings do not agree. 
This. he can do only if he has some ac- 
quaintance with research procedures. 


c. Educational research has reached a 
point where it can no longer be carried on in 
laboratories. Our studies must be made in 
actual school learning situations and here 
the teacher’s assistance and cooperativeness 
becomes invaluable. The contribution of 
the teacher in this connection is possible 
only when he knows something about the 
work. 

d. To heed and appreciate research find- 
ings one must have a fairly intimate knowl- 
edge of research attacks. Without such a 
knowledge, the teacher will not even be 
tempted to study a research report. 


4. Finally, we must train teachers to look 
upon a research merely as a specialized form 
of learning, not as something awe-inspiring. 
At the present time, the average teacher 
thinks of it as something mysterious, some- 
thing difficult, something in which only a 
few mortals may be engaged. Conse- 
quently, he does not believe that it can 
have any serious connection with his work. 
The time has come when we must discard 
the notion that research students constitute 
a special, high caste who may associate 
only condescendingly with common teachers. 
The research worker is a perfectly useless 
individual, if his findings cannot be con- 
verted into educational practice by intelli- 
gent teachers. 


Phi Delta Kappa can best promote re- 
search, first by assuming a critical attitude 
toward all studies, carefully evaluating 
them. Phi Delta Kappa might well become 
a society of critics, freely crediting work 
well done, but also fearlessly exposing 
inadequate and careless efforts. In the 
second place, through its many alumni 
members, Phi Delta Kappa might well 
become a medium for spreading knowledge 
about educational research among teachers 
in service. 
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Research 
Homer T. NEw.on 
University of Pittsburgh 

ESEARCH is a spirit which moves 
persons in whom it dwells to certain 
activities. The person who con- 
tinually seeks after truth in all of its rela- 
tions has this spirit. The drive of this spirit 
to find expression gives rise to various 
emotional states peculiar to the individual. 
Among the various expressions of such 
states may be mentioned: experiments, 
delving into records and manuscripts, and 
the re-examination of older concepts and 

theories in the light of later discoveries. 

In the physical sciences, the experimental 
method per se is rightly the most used. In 
experimental work it is generally possible 
to set the conditions of an experiment so 
that all the factors influencing the reaction 
may be held constant, except the variable 
or variables being studied. In all such 
investigations it is immaterial whether the 
data secured are sought for their own sake 
or for the purpose of commercializing. In 
any event, all facts growing out of a properly 
controlled experiment under competent 
investigators may be confidently used for 
the purpose of confirming or modifying 
older concepts concerning aspects of the 
problem. The process is purely one of 
evolution. Under no conditions are facts 
discarded. The last formulation is an 
attempt to synthesize all the known facts 
into a working hypothesis. A change of 
view point in the physical sciences is thus 
based upon concrete facts. 

How does the above apply to the field of 
teaching? Our membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa implies that we have given evidence 
that we are possessed of this spirit of 
research and that we have promised to 
carry-on in this spirit. Our problem is not 
so simple as an experiment in the physical 
sciences, complex as such problems in this 
field may be. The product with which we 
have to work—the child or the adult— 
represents the composite effect of all those 
factors which modify human behavior that 
have borne upon that particular individual 
from birth, until they come for a_ brief 
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period to be under our direction. How 
would it be possible in the case of a single 
individual to set up an experiment and 
rigidly exclude all factors capable of causing 
a human being to react, except a particular 
trait the value of which we desire to meas- 
ure? We know that such data are of no 
real validity as compared to data collected 
in the physical sciences. How much less 
reliable are data collected with a number of 
individuals functioning as an experimental 
group? Yet, based upon such pseudo data, 
we have been guilty of attempting radical 
changes, setting up objectives, and making 
careless statements concerning the child 
and the learning process. We have per- 
mitted ourselves to be jockeyed into the 
undignified position of attempting to carry 
out upon unsusceptible material—the com- 
plex, human organism—exact experiments. 
In other words, we have attempted revolu- 
tion within our field rather than to have 
pursued the path of evolution. Incidentally, 
what has been written here in regard to the 
field of education applies with even greater 
force to other fields where revolutionary 
changes have occurred based upon even 
less secure data than in our own field. 

As teachers, we recognize the psycho- 
logical fact that the pupil with whom we 
come in contact is a reacting organism which 
has been conditioned by a whole host of 
stimuli. We know that the most potent 
factor in the learning process of an indi- 
vidual is his attitude toward the particular 
thing he is doing. Likewise, we know that 
particular knowledge is acquired most 
readily and retained more effectively if it 
is learned in connection with a situation 
charged with an emotional tone. So closely 
are attitudes and emotions interwoven, one 
may be regarded as the concommitant of 
the other. In an individual these attitudes 
and emotional states are conditioned chiefly 
by the reaction to other persons. 

At this point, it would seem, there is the 
largest opportunity for the teacher to seek 
after truth in harmony with the spirit of 
research. The objective sought is to know 
how to cause our students to so react to us 
that the attitudes and emotional states 
engendered may enable them to more 
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readily adjust themselves to the world in 
which we live. Given the proper attitudes 
and appropriate emotional states the specific 
knowledges will be possessed. As each 
teacher recognizes and studies his own 
unique problem of the attitudes and emo- 
tional states aroused in others by himself 
and as he strives to modify these reactions 
in conformity to the desired objective, 
certainly this spirit of seeking after truth 
will be made manifest in a personnel of 
great teachers. With such a concept of 
research the ideals of Phi Delta Kappa will 
be realized. 


Research in College Teaching 


C. W. Srone 
State College of Washington 


NTEREST in the improvement of 
| college teaching is rapidly increasing. 

A wide sampling of universities and 
colleges shows that practically all institu- 
tions are engaged in some sort of experi- 
mental work for the improvement of college 
class room teaching; but so far as the pres- 
ent writer has learned, only two institutions 
have definite plans for evaluating their 
departures. The University of Minnesota 
is in print with two very sizable volumes* 
on teaching and other problems of higher 
education. The University of Oregon has 
printed a helpful bulletin.** These two, of 
all the institutions investigated, represent 
the sole endeavors to evaluate results of 
departures. No comment is necessary as to 
the status of the scientific study of higher 
education. 

Swarthmore is said to have funds for 
scientific study but apparently no plans 
approaching experimental procedure have 
been announced. Perhaps this lack of pro- 
vision for evaluating departures is enevitable 
in the present stage of progress. At any 
rate it is general. 

For the past several years interest in the 
improvement of college teaching has been 


*Huddleson, Earl, (1) Class Size in the University Level. The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1928, 300 pages. (2) Problems of 
College Education. University of Minnesota Press, 1928, 449 pages. 
**Douglass, H. R. and Others, Controlled Experiments in the Study 

of College Teaching. University of Oregon Publication, Education 

Sales, Volume I, No. 7. 
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gradually increasing in the State College of 
Washington. This interest is just now 
taking form in plans for research study. 
These plans find their greatest encourage- 
ment in the University of Oregon bulletin. 
Preliminary arrangements are being made 
by a voluntary faculty committee. In the 
course of their work the members of the 
committee have been impressed with the 
degree to which there already exists on the 
campus of the State College of Washington 
“ready-made” opportunities for research. 
These opportunities are available with very 
little, if any, departure from present prac- 
tices. For example, in the psychology work 
the sections are almost twice as large the 
first semester as they are the second. This 
is an opportunity to continue the study of 
the effect of the size of classes. 

In the department of sociology the prac- 
tices of /ecture and discussion are about 
equally followed and there is entire willing- 
ness to subject these two “‘methods”’ to trial. 
In the department of economics there is 
already certain work along the line of 
problem teaching. The proposed plan in 
this department definitizes problem teach- 
ing and compares the results with text book 
work. Establishing controlled conditions 
can not possibly be any more experimental 
than the existing procedures among these 
same classes; and surely nothing but good 
can come to the classes because of the more 
careful measures which standard procedure 
will introduce. 

There are a number of instructors who are 
brave enough to be willing to compare the 
results that accrue from students reciting 
during the fifth period with the results 
secured from equivalent students who have 
done their work during the early periods of 
the day. 

There is some possibility that certain 
science departments will be willing to 
measure results as secured in courses in 
which an appreciable amount of laboratory 
work has been replaced by laboratory 
demonstration on the part of the instructor. 

These plans in the State College seem the 
more promising in that they are being 
made and executed voluntarily. The 
administration is notably favorable and is 
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lending hearty support to the movement 
but is not making any official requirements. 

The following suggestions are being made 
available to interested faculty members: 

I. That the first endeavors to evaluate 
various factors conditioning success in col- 
lege teaching be in the direction of securing 
measures of the relative success of existing 
practices. This would mean that those 
interested should first try to locate outstand- 
ing types of practice that can be measured 
with a minimum change from present con- 
ditions. 

To illustrate, the first semester sections 
in psychology are approximately twice as 
large as the second semester sections. Here 
is an opportunity already existing for the 
study of the size of classes. To illustrate 
further, the English department is now 
operating on the basis of freshman classes 
sectioned according to capability. Here is 
an opportunity to secure evidence of the 
value of this plan. 

II]. That the factor being measured (the 
experimental factor) be made as definite 
and as prominent as practicable. 

For example, in studying the effect of 
time of day for class meeting, compare 
results from the first or second hours with 
those of fifth hour. 

Ill. That every practicable precaution 
be taken to establish and maintain experi- 
mental conditions. This would mean that: 

1. Nothing would ‘be said or done to 
influence students in any way; students 
should be kept in entire ignorance of any 
experimental work that may be under way. 

2. The instructor would hold rigidly to 
the plan as outlined. Any changes that 
were unavoidable would be carefully noted. 

3. Results would be computed from equiv- 
alent groups only. 

4. Precautions would be taken to match 
students by native capacity. Initial attain- 
ment scores should also be used when 
available. 

5. Results are best stated in terms of 
gains made during the time of the experi- 
mental trial. If initial scores are not 


available, results may be shown by com- 
paring final scores. 
!V. That special endeavors be made to 


secure the best practicable measures of the 
progress of students. Aids to this end are: 

1. Frequent testing. 

2. Definite record of results of testing. 

3. Sufficiently long and adequately diffi- 
cult tests to measure the best students. 

4. The use of tests that are as objective 
as practicable. 

5. Statistical precautions in scoring all 
tests. 

6. Statistical precautions in uniting scores 
to secure measures of progress. 

V. That the desired progress (work to be 
covered or outcomes to be secured) by the 
students be fully outlined. There are four 
types of outcomes (progress) that may be 
noted: 

1. Information (knowledge). 

2. Skills (narrow habits). 

3. Attitudes (ideals, sense of values, etc.). 

4. Power (usually the result of the first 
three). 

VI. That those who are interested be 
encouraged and assisted to formulate their 
plans for experimental procedure. 

VII. That assistance be provided in the 
formulation and administration of tests. 


Service 
Wa. A. Cook 
University of Cincinnati 


ERVICE UNIVERSAL. In this day o! 
S service flags, service clubs, service 

stations, and “social service,” he is 
courageous who attempts to say something 
new about service. I shall therefore aim to 
stress only two or three ideas. My diction- 
ary suggests that service is “labor performed 
in the interest of and under the direction 
of others,” or “any work done for the 
benefit of another.” Though the shadows 
are slightly lengthening with me, I am 
optimistic enough to believe that there 
never has been in the world more of service, 
never more of the spirit of service, than 
right now. For every mammoth undertak- 
ing the fundamental slogan is “Do your 
bit,” “100% enlistment,” etc. As _ all 
require service for their own fullest realiza- 
tion, so all in turn must render service. 
Research and leadership appear to be for 
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the few, but in service, Phi Delta Kappans, 
we brush shoulders with all, thus retaining 
that human touch which to my mind is so 
essential to the best functioning of research 
and leadership. 

Service GrowinG. Service is more than 
universal; service is growing. Not long ago 
I heard a scholar and philosopher question 
whether the breaking up of old notions and 
the leveling of old standards, in favor of 
self-indulgence and self-seeking, would not 
shortly leave the world so unsettled that 
those coming on would hardly be persuaded 
that particular sacrifice or effort is called 
for on their part, and that civilization, thus 
shorn of its flower, would fail to go forward. 
But the answer appears to me to be written 
boldly everywhere; it is an abandon of self 
in all types of scientific research never 
before paralleled in its devotion and per- 
sistence. Ponce de Leon sought a fountain 
of youth, that he alone might bathe in its 
waters, and he is remembered as a silly old 
man. But Pasteur, Jenner, Lazear, Bab- 
cock, Noguchi, and ‘that whole galaxy of 
heroes of laboratory and of field prove for 
all time the immortality of service to the 


race, which seems to grow, not to diminish, 
with the passing years. 
SERVICE AND ADVERTISING. 
modern facility for broadcasting every 
service, and the consequent frenzy for pub- 
licity, I wonder nevertheless whether there 
are not some hazards to our conception and 
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practice of service. Frankly, there seems 
some danger that service may come to be 
defined as “work done for the benefit of 
others and ourselves,” perchance even “for 
the benefit of ourselves and others.” Much 
as we appreciate the example of the large 
contributor, how refreshing and reassuring 
it is in some great local effort, such as the 
Community Chest, to see sandwiched in 
among the staggering, yet painless gifts of 
capitalists a few modest anonymous contri- 
butions! “But when thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” 


EpucaTIONAL SERVICE AND ADVERTISING. 


The highly dynamic state of education 
today, the demands of communities that 
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school employees, particularly adminis. 
trators and supervisors, shall seem ‘o be 
very progressive, the multiplied professional] 
publications and organizations, and the 
constant succession of conferences, conven- 
tions, and associations, evidently place 
education in a position peculiarly tempting 
to those who thrive on publicity. The teacher 
is so largely the embodiment of his class, 
and the administrator the embodiment of 
his system, that under modern advertising 
methods it is a short step from school 
publicity to self-publicity. This is utterly 
disintegrating to the ideal of service. 

In HicHer Epucation. Let it not be 
felt that higher education is not involved. 
If I were to give a pen picture of publicity 
stunts at a single convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, it would arouse 
angry comments from many quarters. But 
I am not a misanthrope, nor an aspirant 
for a place in the columns of the American 
Mercury. That I may not be criticized for 
merely generalizing, let me suggest that we 
professors should be more modest in speak- 
ing publicly of our distinguished students 
and shining by their reflected glory. We 
should be more frank in acknowledging our 
indebtedness to graduate students who 
write considerable sections of our books for 
us. We should emphasize less in public and 
private the immense(?) amount of service 
we are called upon to render here and there. 
“Let not thy right hand, etc.” 

In Pustic Public school em 
ployees might sometimes lift up their 
schools more by giving less time to uplift 
organizations. Less interviews with repre- 
sentatives of the press, sometimes on mat- 
ters that are not particularly current or 
pertinent, fewer “cuts” in the daily press, 
and less use of the wife’s activities, if noth- 
ing else can be found, to keep the family 
name before the public, would certainly be 
more becoming in a public servant. 

In THE Press. The propaganda of pub- 
lishing companies is due for a word too. 
They offer a “service” in the form of a 
state-wide or nation-wide survey, possible 
only by the purchase of many thousands of 
copies of their tests. Syndicated material 
appearing in several state educational 
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joursals, very valuable on the whole, is 
unfortunately carrying footnotes advertis- 
ing argely or exclusively the further wares 
of the writer of the article. A proper con- 
sideration for the articles in the first place 
js not questioned, but this further unpaid 
advertising of a semi-exclusive sort would 
not be tolerated in magazines of other pro- 
fessions. And while we are on this, from 
the syndicating of further “Prayers for 
Teachers,” Good Lord, deliver us! 

Tue Ipgat Servant. Am I championing 
here a self-abnegating service too idealistic 
for realization among men? Possibly, yet I 
speak of one of the ideals of Phi Delta 
Kappa, and so may be excused for leaning 
a trifle backward. We must unquestionably 
raise our sights greatly in this matter to 
take rank with the medical fraternity, and 
all of us know it. Time is working with us, 
for we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
professionalization, permanence, and higher 
ideals of service go hand in hand inevitably 
in any group. The first two of these are 
undoubtedly growing in education, and the 
third is following, more rapidly, we believe, 
because of the nurturing influence of such a 
body as Phi Delta Kappa. 

The spirit of service for which I am 
pleading is that for which the Unknown 
Hero really stands. He was no more a hero 
than myriads of others, but because he gave 
his all in service without the revelation of 


his identity, he shall be placed above all 


others. He represents the great bulk of 
mankind, heroes unknown by name, whose 
worth and service are often not recognized 
by even their limited personal circle. Let 
us teach in our schools and practice in our 
lives, brethren, the self-effacing service of 
the Unknown Hero. 


Service 
R. M. Tryon 
The University of Chicago 


Service than it is to formulate a defini- 
tion that is satisfactory in every respect. 
When the Good Samaritan turned aside to 
help the traveler who had been wounded 


[: is easier to give concrete examples of 


and left for dead by the side of the road, he 
performed a kind of service that was much 
needed in his day and has been needed ever 


since for that matter. When President 
Legge, of the International Harvester, 
resigned his reported $100,000 a year posi- 
tion to accept the Chairmanship of the 
Federal Farm Board at a salary of $12,000 
a year, he showed his willingness to place 
service to a worthy undertaking above mere 
pecuniary gain. When Andrew Carnegie 
gave of his millions to establish libraries all 
over this country, he did a service with 
money that he could not have done through 
his own personal efforts. Examples like 
these could be enumerated ad infinitum. 
So, why should one need a definition of 
Service when there are so many concrete 
examples of it in both the past and the 
present? ; 

The need for service of every known type 
is as great today as it has ever been. In 
fact it may be greater, for as life becomes 
more and more complex, the need for service 
seems to increase. The need for the services 
of a man of the caliber of Mr. Legge was not 
felt before the advent of the mechanical age. 
The need for the services that Mr. Carnegie 
performed with his millions was not pressing 
when the per cent of illiteracy in this 
country was high. New conditions create 
the need for new services. The individual, 
the foundation, the society, the corporation, 
the newspaper, and the humanitarians of 
the present age need not look far afield for 
the opportunity of doing a notable service 
to society in general and to specific groups 
in particular in our present social order. 

Phi Delta Kappa can never hope to serve 
humanity in ways similar to the examples 
cited above. Its work lies in wholly differ- 
ent fields. It is primarily interested in 
serving one major concern of humanity, 
namely, Education. Inasmuch as this is 
true, it would seem that the fraternity might 
profitably make what one could name a 
book of forecasts. This would mean the 
setting up of certain conditions in education 
that the organization would like to see 
realized during the next ten years. Having 
such conditions specifically stated, the 
service that the fraternity might render in 
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helping to bring them about would be pretty 
clearly marked. 

Any society that must carry the dead 
weight of a large number of apathetic 
members will never render its maximum 
service to the social. order. Phi Delta 
Kappa can never reach its ideal of service, 
if it must carry on its membership roll a 
large number of persons who are not living 
up to the ideals of the fraternity. “In what 
specific ways have I served Phi Delta Kappa 
this year?”’ is a question that each member 
of the fraternity might ask himself at the 
close of each calendar year. Stated more 
specifically, such a self-examination could 
include questions like these: ““What educa- 
tional research have I done, stimulated or 
directed?” What examples of leadership 
have I to my credit for the past year?” 
“What contributions have I made to the 
development of a professional consciousness 
among teachers?” If every member of the 
fraternity at the end of each year could give 
a positive answer to each of these questions, 
the service that Phi Delta Kappa desires to 

-render to the cause of education would be 
immeasurably augmented. In other words, 
Phi Delta Kappa can render maximum 
service to education only when its member- 
ship renders maximum service to it. This is 
an axiom which needs no long and compli- 
cated formula to prove. 


Leadership 
R. A. Kent 
Northwestern University 


EADERSHIP is in general of two types. 

One is in action, the other is in 

thought. Sacrates, Jesus, Kant, and 
William James, were leaders in thought. 
Alexander, William the Conqueror, Napo- 
leon, Roosevelt, and Foch were preeminent 
because of their action. Perhaps a third 
type should be added. It combines the 
qualities of each of the other two. Examples 
are Washington, Lincoln, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, President Harper and President 
Eliot. 

To exercise leadership in any field one 
must have convictions, stand by them 
heroically, and be able to defend them in 
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such a manner as to win unswerving fidelity 
to them. Such allegiance may be contempo- 
rary or it may come largely following the 
death of the leader. This suggests further 
that to be able to win the support of others 
one must possess such acumen as will enable 
him, so to speak, to pick a cause that is jn 
itself worthwhile. To seek a truly great 
goal makes a leader a hero. To seek less js 
likely to make him merely a fanatic. 


To do great things is highly meritorious, 
But it is perhaps more meritorious to face 
critical situations, analyze and diagnose 
them, and point out the solution. The 
greatest educational leader of our time, and 
perhaps all time, is John Dewey. He is of 
the thought type. But his contribution js 
so much more significant than many others, 
contemporary or historical, because he has 
constantly used his philosophy as a basis 
for analyzing and interpreting current prob- 
lems. To do this he has “had to divest 
philosophic principles of their technical 
garments and dress them in the fashion of 
common speech and circumstance.” 


The leadership most needed in education 
today is the kind which Mr. Dewey typifies. 
His philosophy may be improved upon and 
his analyses refined, but I hazard the state- 
ment that his method will stand for an 
immeasurable period to come, unsur- 
passed. 

The scientific method in education has 
swept everything before it. Its importance 
no one can legitimately question. But, 
after all, the evidence which it has piled up 
for itself so far in the field of education 
leads one to wonder whether its product is 
not largely a mass of doers, and most of 
them followers rather than leaders. The’ 
very nature of this method, if followed 
exclusively, permits no great reflective, 
creative thinking. 

What kind of persons and civilization 
will our present education make? Will 
they be the kind that the future ought to 
have for the best human welfare? If not, 
in what respects should our present scheme 
and effort be modified? These and kindred 
questions cry as a voice in the night for the 
highest type of leadership. 
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Leadership an Ideal of 
Phi Delta Kappa 


Emit L. Larson 
University of Arizona 


OST people agree that leadership 
M is necessary. Our own group has 

accepted it as an ideal. Leadership 
implies expertness, recognized and accepted 
by a group of followers. There must be 
experts in various fields—religion, politics 
and education. The type and degree of 
expertness of accepted leadership determine 
largely the progress of culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

Our own organization is vitally concerned 
with the problem of leadership. The state- 
ment “Leaders are born, not made’”’ is only 
partially true. If Phi Delta Kappa is trans- 
lating ideals into practices it must definitely 
and specifically provide for the preparation 
and development of leaders. It can not be 
satisfied merely with inducting proved 
leaders into its membership. It must take 
potential leaders and aid them to become 
actual leaders; it must take people who are 
already leaders and make them better 
leaders—leaders who will increase their 
following and lead on in the direction of 
better ends. This task is one of the out- 
standing challenges to Phi Delta Kappa. 

An analysis of the characteristics and 
work of proved leaders is essential as a 
preliminary step in the task of developing 
leadership. Such an analysis reveals the 
fact that leadership is a composite of per- 
sonality traits, training and experience. 
Not all of these elements are equally potent 
as factors in the success of various proved 
leaders nor do they contribute equally to 
the different types of leadership. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS 


Personality is the sum total of a person’s 
reactions at any given time. Physical 
appearance, voice, manner of walking, of 
meeting people, and of reacting to situations 
are all a part of a person’s effective person- 
ality. Individuality is another term that 
expresses the same idea. Various traits of 


personality overlap and decidedly influence 
each other. 


Good address is a strong factor in deter- 
mining leadership. It is characterized by 
the ability to impress people and to inspire 
confidence. This implies neatness and good 
taste in dress and a well-groomed appear- 
ance in general. Good size is an advantage 
to the person desirous of becoming a leader. 
The person who is lacking in size or in good 
natural personal appearance must compen- 
sate for this lack by an increased degree of 
efficiency and skill in other elements of per- 
sonality. Social intelligence as shown in the 
ability to remember people once met, to recall 
names and items of interest and value con- 
cerning persons and communities is an 
element of leadership that will favorably 
impress the people with which the leader 
must deal. Good address will always be an 
important personality trait, especially with 
those who must deal with either large or 
small groups of people. 

Vitality or forcefulness is another char- 
acteristic of the leader. This necessitates 
the possession of good health which serves 
to furnish the drive for various activities. 
It is expressed in firmness of hand clasp, in 
directness of bearing, and an aggressive 
attitude toward personal and professional 
problems. Vitality includes the ability to 
put forth concentrated effort for long 
periods of time in order to produce effective 
results when needed. Joy in hard work is a 
fundamental necessity for success in situa- 
tions calling for a high quality of leadership. 
Without abundant vitality many men stop 
short of that final degree of effort which 
spells the difference between abundant 
success, mediocre success, and failure. 

Initiative is essential for real leadership. 
It is defined as the readiness and ability to 
begin to think and experiment. The leader 
must think in advance of the group. The 
professional leader will have plans well 
defined, policies clearly formulated, and the 
solutions to problems definitely outlined. 
This may imply either an entirely new 
solution to a problem or skill in the applica- 
tion of old techniques to new situations 
that arise. Originality is included when we 
speak of initiative. It should be borne in 
mind that originality does not necessarily 
mean only that something entirely new is 
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produced, but also that the findings of 
others are thoroughly canvassed as a basis 
for constructive thinking. Richness of 
experience, whether secured by actual 
personal contact or vicariously through the 
study of the work of others, is necessary 
for clarity of thought on problems of mo- 
ment. The ideal of research and its conse- 
quent contributions to professional knowl- 
edge will, if properly developed, result in 
an increasing measure of initiative and 
originality. This quality is necessary for 
leaders in all lines, and especially in the 
field of education. 

Another attribute of the leader is courage. 
In many cases this implies a high degree of 
physical courage. Moral courage, “‘the 
courage of one’s convictions” is an even 
more basic trait. Self-dependence and self- 
reliance are evidences of real courage. Thorn- 
dike suggests that it would clarify our 
thinking about education if we would 
replace the word “‘self-reliance” by “reliance 
on facts” and “‘self-direction” by “rational- 
direction.” Broad and thorough scholar- 
ship in many fields may well serve to give a 
man confidence in his own viewpoints 
because of their validity as proved by 
objective studies. The mistake often made 
by students of professional subjects is to 
depreciate certain good ideas because they 
have discovered or observed these principles 
independently and prior to their promulga- 
tion by the press or from the lecture plat- 
form. One of the values of study lies in the 
presentation of new ideas; another of even 
higher rank is the development of self confi- 
dence in the student through the revelation 
that many of his original ideas are sound 
and decidedly worth while. He who aspires 
to leadership should accept statements and 
findings as authoritative, not because they 
appear in print or are promulgated by 
nationally known individuals, but because 
they are based on good dependable methods 
of attack and study. . A clear concept of 
scientific method results in a high degree of 
self-confidence. The establishment of cour- 
age is a basic element in the development 
of the leader. 

A fifth trait of leadership is the willing- 
ness’ to assume responsibility and to risk 
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popularity. A self-seeker can not expect to 


be a consistent leader. A leader must 
think more of the work to be done ani less 
of his position and power. “Industry needs 
men who will be less impressed with their 
own importance than with the importance 
of their work, men who will think of their 
relations with subordinates as an oppor- 
tunity for unlimited constructive endeavor 
rather than a source of personal annoyance 
or a display of petty superiorities.”” One 
who expects to be rewarded for each act 
performed never attains the highest level of 
conduct—conduct determined by ideals. 
Service must be a functioning ideal, not 
merely a high-sounding shibboleth. ‘‘Ex- 
pecting to do more than one is required to 
do, to see more than one is shown, to try 
more experiments than one has seen tried, 
in and of itself increases the independence 
and aggressiveness of one’s action and 
thought in the situation or field in question.” 
The set of mind is an important factor in 
the increase of independence and_ the 
assumption of responsibility. Independ- 
ence, ‘‘a reasoned intellectual dependence,” 
is characterized by a readiness to carry 
thought or experiment on to its just con- 
clusions despite traditions and custom and 
lack of company. The worth of a leader is 
not necessarily determined by the extent of 
popular acclaim and approval. A real leader 
attacks problems and accomplishes worth- 
while results primarily because of the in- 
herent challenge of the work and not as a 
basis for personal popularity and material 
reward. 

Other traits of personality essential for a 
high type of leadership might well be men- 
tioned. Enthusiasm, sincerity, loyalty, 
sympathy, and optimism are necessary 
before the leader can inspire and develop 
these same qualities among his followers. 
The traits already discussed are closely 
related to each other and efficiency and 
growth in one may well stimulate con- 
commitant development of the others. Thus 
vitality may influence courage and initiative, 
courage based on thorough knowledge will 
encourage independence and a_ willing 
assumption of responsibility, while inde- 
pendence in turn will influence courage and 
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LEADERSHIP 


a 


initiative. We are not concerned with the 
possibilities of training for leadership. 


TRAINING 


The writer believes that specific training 
may contribute to efficiency in leadership. 
One should first of all understand the mean- 
ing of leadership, its duties, its obligations, 
its responsibilities, and measures of its 
effectiveness. He should be conscious of 
the essential traits of leadership and the 
types of reaction that show the presence of 
these traits. Much of this knowledge may 
result from unguided observation but even 
clearer concepts and better practices should 
accrue from proper training and guidance. 

A knowledge of the activities and traits 
of proved leaders is vital. It serves to point 
the way to the possible performance of those 
activities and the conscious development of 
the component traits of leadership person- 
ality. A young man with hopes of becoming 
a leader should realize that development 
of a well-balanced social personality which 
makes him a good person to know is worth 
while. He should understand that poise 
and reserve power are essential if people are 
to have confidence in his judgment. He 
should concede the importance of good 
health habits as a basis for concentrated 
and continuous effort productive of good 
results. He should recognize the evidences 
and the means of development of initiative. 
He should apprehend the meaning of 
courage and independence and consider the 
possibility of developing expertness and 
confidence through a broadening and in- 
tensification of his own knowledge. He 
should know that temporary leadership may 
be secured by cultivating popular favor but 
that a more permanent and consistently 
higher type of leadership considers ideas, 
plans and policies which insure the greater 
returns to society. He should recognize the 
characteristics of such traits as enthusiasm, 
loyalty and sincerity and see their value in 
dealing with both large and small groups. 
This knowledge and more of the same type 
the leader should have for development 
and improvement. An understanding of 
objectives defines the goal and indicates 
the means of reaching it. 


The potential (and also the proven) 
leader may well be trained to practice self- 
analysis and self-judgment. Having defi- 
nite knowledge of the characteristics and 
activities of leadership is decidedly helpful. 
Further progress will be fostered by measure- 
ment, both objective and subjective. Until 
thorough objective measurements are avail- 
able the leader may well ask himself such 
questions as these: Am I always careful of 
social niceties? Do I impress people as 
being well bred? Am I interested enough 
in people to remember them the next time 
I meet them? Have I a large enough number 
and variety of interests so that I can con- 
verse readily? Am I thorough in my 
habits of work? Do I have the desire for 
and the ability of doing an abundance of 
dependable worth-while work? Do I show 
initiative by trying new experiments and 
by adapting materials and solutions to my 
own problems? Do I have careful plans of 
procedure well thought through and clearly 
formulated? Do I employ scientific method 
in my own work and in evaluating the work 
of others? In reading reports of investiga- 
tions do I study the means employed or do I 
accept the materials because they represent 
the views of well-known writers? Am I 
sincere? Do I consider the essential worth 
of the work I am doing and the validity of 
the ideas that I champion? Do I show 
loyalty to others and inspire loyalty among 
my followers? Am I really an expert in one 
or several lines? Other similar questions 
might be added. Objective evidence should 
be, and is, available for the answers to 
many of them. The successful leader must 
judge himself as critically as do his asso- 
ciates. 


Knowledge concerning personality traits 
and skill in self-analysis may and can be 
developed. Courses in educational and 
applied psychology, business administra- 
tion, educational administration, personnel 
management and allied fields give an insight 
into personality traits and means for de- 
veloping them. Courses in ethics, litera- 
ture and social science suggest ways in 
which the individualities of various persons 
have been molded. Some of these courses 
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also suggest the technique of self-analysis 
and self-criticism. 

Much of the work suggested in the pre- 
ceding paragraph has contributed to the 
development of personality. Certain pro- 
fessional courses, especially in educational 
administration, have stressed character 
traits and their development. Some of this 
development has been more a result of 
indirect than direct means. Phi Delta 
Kappa can and should foster and develop 
leadership by direct means. The writer 
believes that careful attention to direct 
means of promoting leadership will also 
result in a better use of indirect means, to 
reach the same end. A suggested program 
is outlined in the following paragraph. 

Local chapters might profitably devote 
one or more meetings to a consideration of 
leadership. First of all some capable indi- 
vidual or individuals should make available 
to the chapter knowledge concerning the 
essential traits and activities of leaders. 
In listing traits especial attention should be 
devoted to a discussion of the activities 
which are expressions of that trait. For 
example, when initiative is discussed one 
should indicate that initiative is evidenced 
by (a) skill in perceiving new problems, (b) 
skill in suggesting new solutions or new 
techniques to new situations, (c) skill in 
applying old techniques to new situations, 
or (d) skill in improving or perfecting new 
techniques. Similar suggestions hold for 
independence, sincerity and other traits. 
Suggestive material concerning the tech- 
nique of defining traits by outlining the 
activities characteristic of those traits will 
be found in Charters’ “The Teaching of 
Ideals” and in various journals dealing with 
educational administration, teacher training 
and personnel research. Specific references 
for further study should be suggested to 
members of the chapter. 

The local chapter may also guide and 
stimulate self-analysis and_ self-criticism. 
It will be wise to provide for a rating scale 
for leadership. Such a scale would include 
the essential traits of leadership with an 
exhaustive list of the activities that express 
each. Items such as those mentioned in the 


preceding paragraph and the paragraph 


dealing with self-analysis and self-crit -ism 
would be included. A self-rating cale 
would probably prove more valuable ‘han 
a form in which the ratings of the individual 
by others would be included. Both might 
be used. Care must be taken to emphasize 
those traits and activities which represent 
educational leadership. Some use might 
also be made of existing rating scales of 
personality if the educational applications 
and implications are clearly understood 
and emphasized. 


EXPERIENCE 


Experience is a potent element in the 
growth of leaders. Proven or accepted 
leadership in one line is likely to encourage 
leadership in other lines. The idea of trans- 
fer of expertness from one field to another 
is more universally accepted than some of 
us care to admit. The stimulus of success 
is important in developing any trait. Social 
approval and personal recognition of work 
well done are sometimes responsible for 
inducing men with qualities of potential 
professional leadership to devote much 
time and effort to work in organizations 
and activities not even remotely related to 
scholastic work. ‘The cause of education 
often suffers because ability is not directed 
into the proper channels. Successful results 
in efforts at leading increase practice and 
power in that particular kind of leadership. 

The implications are reasonably clear. 
The potential professional leader must be 
given practice in the type of activities which 
that leadership calls for. This practice 
must result in increasing satisfaction. 

As stated. previously, various school 
courses may be used to give knowledge and 
develop self-analysis which will aid in the 
task of leadership. Work in the classroom 
may also give valuable experience and 
practice in activities which bring into play 
qualities of leadership. Work in public 
speaking may improve the bearing and 
increase confidence in appearing before a 
group. Scientific method as used by skillful 
teachers in both academic and professional 
courses, may increase the student’s self- 
reliance and intellectual independence. Par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities also 
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giv: experience which may aid in develop- 
ing |-adership. 

|. cal chapters of Phi Delta Kappa can 
and should give the student experience 
which will encourage and develop educa- 
fiona! leadership. They will supplement 
the experience in educational leadership 
secured in professional courses and direct 
and guide leadership experience secured 
elsewhere. The-man trained in extempo- 
raneous speaking or in debate will be 
guided and encouraged in presenting educa- 
tional issues effectively and convincingly. 
He will be required to present sober facts 
and use educational data in thinking 
through a problem to its solution. The 
student in educational research will be 
encouraged to become even more expert 
both in securing and presenting vital 
knowledge. 

The local chapter can also give experi- 
ence which is not available in the class- 
room. This is especially true where a 
number of members are undergraduates— 
a situation that exists in some of our 
younger and smaller chapters. The dis- 
cussion of professional problems as teachers’ 
councils, tenure and retirement legislation, 
certification of administrators, and codes 
of ethics takes care of types of experience 
not at present available in required courses 
in many institutions. The outlining of 
minor research problems which may be 
completed in the field and written up for 
publication is another type of experience 
the local chapter might provide for its 
members. Research and publication should 
be suggested as a professional duty rather 
than an opportunity for personal aggrandize- 
ment. For the members planning and 
presenting this work the result is a satisfy- 
ing sense of achievement which augurs well 
for future growth. 

The independence of various individuals 
may properly be developed in the local 
chapter. Discussion can be freer because 
of the smaller number. Clearness of think- 
ing requires an intensive and extensive 
mastery of pertinent data. Initial devia- 
.tion from the group on the basis of incontro- 
vertible facts will result. This is the first 
step in creating a habit and plan of self- 


reliance which is essential for the right type 
of educational leadership. 

The acceptance of this viewpoint will 
necessitate a change of policy in some 
chapters. Each will feel called upon to see 
that the three ideals—research, service and 
leadership—will be directly developed in 
the chapter room as well as outside. Pro- 
grams will be planned for a semester in 
advance. The work will consist largely of 
material presented by the younger members, 
graduate and undergraduate students, 
rather than being entirely or almost entirely 
composed of inspirational or technical 
addresses by resident or visiting faculty 
members of the order. The duty of faculty 
members will be to criticize, to guide, to 
evaluate, and to encourage the work of the 
young active members. Creative leader- 
ship will then become a fact. 

SUMMARY 

A summary and restatement of the essen- 
tial ideas of this paper may be helpful. Only 
by some sort of definitely organized program 
will the ideals of Phi Delta Kappa—research, 
service and leadership—be translated into 
universal practice. Leadership represents 
the composite effect of personality traits, 
training and experience. Our organization 
can and should promote and encourage the 
development of potential and proved edu- 
cational leaders in our ranks by (a) dissemi- 
nating knowledge concerning leadership 
traits and activities, (b) stimulating and 
guiding self-analysis and self-criticism, and 
(c) providing experience that fosters growth 
in leadership. The task is a challenge to 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


Leadership in Education 
J. H. Minnick 
University of Pennsyloania 


EADERSHIP is the ability to guide 
the thoughts and actions of others 
who willingly and intelligently sub- 

mit to such guidance. The leader then 
stands in marked contrast to the “driver” 
who compels others unwillingly to do his 
bidding. Perhaps one of the best examples 
of a leader among modern educators is John 
Dewey whose philosophy of education has 
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appealed to the intelligence of educators 
throughout the world. Mr. Dewey has not 
used the authority of some public office to 
compel the acceptance of his philosophy, 
but he has presented theories to the educa- 
tional world in such a way that they have 
been willingly accepted and are being 
willingly put into practice. 

Leadership in this sense requires: 

A Mastery of the Field. This is essential 
for the intelligent guidance of others and 
for inspiring confidence in those to be led. 

Initiative. Ability to do creative think- 
ing, to look beyond the present educational 
frontier, to formulate new plans, and to 
effect a new organization is essential to the 
advancement of educational thought and 
activities. 

Belief in the Value and Ultimate Success 
of the Project. Such confidence produces 
the “staying” power in the leader which 
permits no turning back on his part and 
which inspires confidence on the part of his 
followers. 

Understanding of People. The leader 
must accept his followers as he finds them 
and guide them to the level he desires. To 
do this, he must know their viewpoint, their 
way of thinking, their emotional reaction, 
their social, educational and _ traditional 
backgrounds and such other factors as 
influence their actions. 

Sympathetic Attitude. Unless the followers 
feel that there is a sympathetic interest on 
the part of the leader, there is but slight 
possibility of a desirable relationship be- 
tween the two. 

It is difficult to say just where leadership 
is most needed in the schools of today. 
However, there is such a need in the execu- 
tive positions. While there are some 
superintendents and executives who do 
inspire confidence on the part of their 
teachers and induce them to cooperate 
willingly, in all too many cases, the direc- 
tion of the executive is through fear. 

Phi Delta Kappa is committed to training 
for leadership. It can contribute to this 
objective in at least two ways. First, it 
can place before its members the ideals of 
true leadership. This will call for programs 
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arranged especially for this purpose. Second, 
it can use the administrative offices of the 
various chapters to give actual experience 
in leadership. The officers should be 
selected with this in view, and they should 
look upon the performance of their duties 
as a part of their professional training. 


Education As a Profession 
Eart W. ANDERSON 
Ohio State University 


VER holding aloft the ideals of 
EK service, research and scientific ap- 

proach to educational problems, Phi 
Delta Kappa is contributing to education 
as a profession. Through this organization 
young men are encouraged to improve them- 
selves and their work, to interest themselves 
in the welfare of the profession, and to 
stimulate each other through example and 
encouragement. Many of those who are 
not members are indirectly improved 
through the efforts and examples of mem- 
bers. 

The effectiveness of a large number of 
young men in the profession of education 
can be materially increased through con- 
tact with persons and organizations urging 
them to make the most of their time and 
opportunities. Through their success and 
joy in the work, other well-qualified young 
men will be influenced toward, or away 
from education as a profession. The future 
contributions which Phi Delta Kappa may 
make in the development of professional 
consciousness on the part of these younger 
men in education are great. The inspira- 
tion which is gained from membership in 
Phi Delta Kappa and from association 
with those in the organization should not 
be withheld until these men have gained 
some distinction, but should be enjoyed 
early in their professional life. 

Encouragement of the many toward 
greater service, rather than reward of the 
few for the distinction obtained, should be 
the goal if our ideals of service are ever to 
be more than “‘castles in Spain.” 

More than ten years ago, Bagley wrote 
that on the average a man will go as far in 
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EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION 


the field of education as in any other pro- 
fession, given an equivalent preparation. 
This statement is not strictly true finan- 
cially, but when one considers the other 
advantages which teaching enjoys, educa- 
tion compares favorably with other pro- 
fessions. There are fewer opportunities for 
becoming rich, but much less chance of 
suffering severe financial loss than in many 
of the other occupations. In no profession 
(with the possible exception of medicine) 
can one be of greater service to humanity. 
Even in the matter of health, however, the 
educators in many ways can be of greater 
service than the physicians. All of the 
children are under their guidance, while 
physicians can serve only those who come 
to them. Wise attitudes toward health 
and prevention of sickness, combined with 
intense interest in the establishment of 
correct habits of living, will advance far 
the physical, mental and moral efficiency 
of mankind. 

Service through education, as in the 
improvement of health, can be likewise 
given in all other phases of human life. 
Its extent is limited only by the interest 
and effectiveness of those in the profession. 


Education As a Profession 
Jos. E. AVENtT 
University of Tennessee 


IRST, I know of no better criteria of 
FE: profession than those proposed by 

Dr. Henry Suzzalo, namely: a social 
servantship, an expert service, a mastery 
of crises, a code of ethics. Whatever the 
vocation of a man, if his work may square 
with the criteria here given, his vocation 
may be characterized as professional. If 
his work may not measure up to these 
standards, his mere membership in a voca- 
tion traditionally called professional does 
not make his vocation professional. 

Second, in my humble judgment no other 
men are contributing anything like as much 
toward the development of a professional 
consciousness as those who constitute Phi 
Delta Kappa’s membership. The books of 
education are written by them; its scientific 
search for, and inductive discovery of the 


truths of education are made by them; their 
findings are made explicit through progres- 
sive administration under the leadership of 
Phi Delta Kappa’s members. 

Third, the present status of the progress 
of educational professionalization is re- 
assuring; the early future looks alluring. 
More progress has been made toward a true 
profession of education in the decade since 
the war than in any four decades thereto 
preceding. Indications are that even more 
significant achievements in this direction 
will be wrought in the next decade. 

Fourth, the opportunity for young men 

of ability and professional promise was 
never before so inviting. The problems to 
challenge intellectual curiosity were never 
before so explicit. The tools of research 
and the ideals of work were never before so 
well understood. In the way of rewards, 
remuneration for those who are really 
qualified for educational leadership compares 
favorably, in public service, with leaders in 
law and medicine. The salaries of leading 
superintendents and presidents in many 
states exceed those of the governor, the 
supreme court judges, the leaders in health 
work and so on. 
If Phi Delta Kappa’s men be fully 
actuated by the N. E. A.’s ideals of a well- 
trained teacher in every classroom, and 
every teacher a continuously growing teach- 
er, the challenge upward and forward is 
thrilling to all of them. 


Education As a Profession 
S. L. 
University of Cincinnati 


VOCATION is a profession when it 
A has a definite body of knowledge to 

be mastered before one can qualify 
for that vocation. This definite body of 
knowledge must be of sufficient extent and 
difficulty so that it cannot be acquired 
informally or merely by engaging in that 
activity and learning while doing. Additional 
criteria of a profession are adequate general 
preliminary education to equip the candi- 
date for mastery in the technical knowledge 
of the profession; admission to the profes- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Professional Ethics 


REQUENT mention is made in the 

Phi Delta Kappan and various educa- 

tion journals of the need for an 
acceptable code of ethics for our profession. 
One of the obvious questions which con- 
fronts us whenever we raise the question 
of our professional status is, “Do you have 
a code of professional ethics?” A paper 
code of ethics, though embossed and embel- 
lished in every conceivable fashion, is but a 
gesture until it is recognized and honored 
by every respected member of the profes- 
sion. It becomes really significant when 
respect for its provisions is stimulated by a 
tribunal or tribunals within the profession 
whose duty it is to apply the necessary cor- 
rective measures when the code is violated. 
Other professions, notably the medical 
and the legal, have codes which are of great 
value to them. There has also been a code 
of ethics applied to the teaching profession 
but it has been applied from without and 
developed largely from without. The legal 
profession has its bar association, the medi- 
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cal profession has its medical society, and 
each applies its own corrective measures for 
unprofessional conduct. It does not follow 
that education needs to find a counterpart 
of these organizations. It does appear, how- 
ever, that our profession should be in a 
position to establish its own standards and, if 
need be, to straighten out its own household. 

State Teachers Associations and other 
organizations have blazed the trail and are 
continuing the good work. Their efforts 
have not been without success. It would 
seem to be appropriate for Phi Delta Kappa 
to become concerned about the develo 
ment of an adequate code of ethics for the 
profession. A solemn pledge to abide by 
and hold sacred the high ethical standards 
of the profession, certain fundamental 
standards being expressly stated, should be 
incorporated into every initiatory procedure. 

Phi Deita Kappa is interested in the 
development of a professional consciousness 
among educators. The fraternity is also 
interested in hastening the time when 
teaching, administration, and research shall 
be recognized as professional fields and 
when it shall be impossible for the unpre- 
pared, the moral incompetent, or the un- 
professionally minded to obtain or to hold 
positions of responsibility at any level of 
our educational system. 

In keeping with our ideals, we may render 
a real service to the profession by assuming 
the goer yt in research for an adequate 
code of professional ethics and again by 
adopting and applying the code among the 
members of the profession who constitute 
our own membership. We believe that this 
program should have the careful thought of 
our fraternity as a whole and the next 
national council in particular to the end 
that definite provision be made for an ade- 
quate study of the problem in behalf of the 
fraternity.—P. M. C. 

* * 
Executive CommirreeE MEETING 

The Executive Committee of Phi Delta 
Kappa will meet at the National Office in 
Chicago on August 31. Matters of business 
pertaining to the national office and to the 
fraternity as a whole will be given considera- 
tion at that time. 
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The Executive Secretary will be glad to 
answer questions of general interest to the mem- 
bership of the fraternity, in this column. What 
is yours? What information about the na- 
tional office or the fraternity would you like 
to have? What changes or additional features 
would you like to have appear in the magazine? 


Lire MEMBERSHIPS 


Abraham Boyd Berman (Rho 175) is the 
fifth member of Phi Delta Kappa to become 
a life member of the fraternity, thus insuring 
his good standing continuously. Brother 
Berman is Instructor in Biology at the 
Brooklyn Boys’ High Sthool. His address 
is 149 East 37th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Epsilon Chapter has contributed one life 
membership; Zeta Chapter has also con- 
tributed one life membership; and Rho 
Chapter has three such memberships to its 
credit. 

The life membership fees, amounting to 
$250.00, have been invested in a first-class 
bond, drawing interest at five per cent. 
This amount becomes the nest-egg for a 
permanent endowment of the fraternity. 
The interest derived from the investment 
is used to maintain the members’ good 
standing in their respective chapters and 
in the national organization. 

Those interested in securing life member- 
ships may secure application blanks from 
their chapter secretaries or from the national 
office. 


THIRTEENTH NATIONAL CoUNCIL 


The next meeting of the national council 
of the fraternity will be held in Chicago, 
December 30, 31 and January 1. The time 
and place was chosen by the Twelfth Na- 
tional Council which met in Chicago nearly 
two years ago. Chapters and members of 
the fraternity should be giving considera- 
tion to the various problems which should 
come before the council. In due course of 
time, the chapters will be instructed as to 


the election of a delegate to the council. 
Each district is also entitled to an alumnus 
delegate, who will be chosen by the alumnus 
chapters in the various districts. Detailed 
imstructions will be forwarded to each 
alumnus chapter in ample time for a careful 
selection to be made. In addition, each 
alumnus chapter is entitled to send a 
chapter representative who will have all the 
privileges of the council except that of 
voting. 

The Stevens Hotel on Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, has been selected as the 
meeting place of the Thirteenth National 
Council. Delegates and visitors to the last 
national council will recall the very pleasant 
accommodations enjoyed at that time. More 
spacious accommodations are being provided 
for the coming council and every possible 
provision is being made for the convenience 
and comfort of the council as a whole and 
for the members individually. 


PROFESSIONAL Topics 

This is the second issue of the magazine 
carrying statements on the Professional 
Topics of Research, Service, Leadership, and 
Education As a Profession. The editor has 
received some very favorable comments on 
the series. The number of statements has 
been small, however, and we are suggesting 
at this time that members of the fraternity 
who find these statements to be particularly 
good or particularly bad write and tell us 
about it. We need frequent comments 
from our readers to inform us of the satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with which our 
broadcasting is received. We are particu- 
larly anxious for your evaluation of the 
series published as Professional Topics. 
We shall also welcome voluntary contribu- 
tions on these topics. 


As Tue Autuor Sees Ir 
.This rather unique section of the PAi 
Delta Kappan has suffered somewhat in 
this issue due to lack of contributions. 
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Statements published under this heading 
are invariably voluntary contributions. A 
mimeographed statement of the limitations 
placed upon copy for this section will be 
mailed from the national office to any who 
may desire it. Authors of books and editors 
of compilations or cooperative studies are 
urged to give consideration to this oppor- 
tunity for a statement which is something 
more, perhaps something less, than the 
usual review. 


THe SuMMER Mai List 


Our mailing list for the PAi Delta Kappan 
seems to be greatly off balance during the 
summer months. Many magazines are 
returned to the national office with “postage 
due 2c” clearly stamped on the wrapper. 
They repose in the file of returned mail, 
which we know as the morgue, until such 
a time as the member concerned is located 
or until he voluntarily makes his where- 
abouts known. All of this follow-up costs 
the national office a disproportionate amount 
of time and money. 


We urge a hitherto unequalled degree of 
cooperation on the part of our moving 
members. Some members will receive this 
copy of the magazine only after the second 
or third and perchance the fourth mailing 
from this office. A few of these will 
acknowledge receipt of the magazine and 
will send us a verification of the new 
address. We believe that this situation 
could be improved. 


If you do not get your magazine promptly 
by the 20th of the month of issue, it would 
be well to write the national office a letter 
of inquiry. 

The national office is not letter perfect and 
sometimes mistakes do occur. You can help 
us locate such mistakes by writing as sug- 
gested above. Sometimes the chapter 
officers fail to forward your payment of 
national dues to the national office. We 
can help you to get that straightened out, 
if you will write us when you fail to receive 
the magazine to which you are entitled. 


First, last and always, keep the national 
office informed of your correct address. 


FINANCES OF THE NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


A detailed financial statement for the 
year is being presented to the Executive 
Committee at this time and will doubrless 
appear in a later issue of the Phi Delta 
Kappan. There are several outstanding 
points, however, which will be of interest 
to the readers of the magazine. 


The budget for the 20th fiscal year, pre- 
pared by the last National Council, esti- 
mated an expenditure of $1,616.00 above 
receipts for the year. To our surprise, a 
surplus of more than $2,000.00 was shown 
in place of the anticipated deficit. This 
surplus is due to a savings of $600.00 on 
the budget, together with larger receipts 
from membership fees and initiation fees 
than were anticipated at the time the bud- 
get was made. The fraternity has thus 
been able to add to its reserve the amount 
of the surplus accumulated during the 20th 
fiscal year. 


At the end of the 20th fiscal year, dues 
for the 21st fiscal year had been collected 
in advance in the amount of $5669.00. Sub- 
stantial remittances for dues for the 21st 
fiscal year continue to be received in the 
national office. It would be well to men- 
tion, at this time, the fact that dues received 
in advance of a given fiscal year are always 
set aside until the beginning of that partic- 
ular fiscal year. This fact is called to the 
attention of the membership of the frater- 
nity in an attempt to overcome a mistaken 
idea which some have that Phi Delta Kappa 
is collecting dues in advance in order to 
pay accumulated bills. In the first place, 
we do not need to do that, and in the 
second place, the policy of placing advance 
dues in reserve has become so well estab- 
lished that departure from that procedure 
would be almost impossible. 


Phi Delta Kappa seems now to be on a 
sound financial footing. For several years 
past, a small surplus has been set aside each 
year, against the day when there may be a 
real demand for its use, the demand being 
supported by proper legislation on the part 
of the National Council. 
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Expansion of Phi Delta Kappa 


of the fraternity is not to be without 

its problems is proven by the follow- 
ing statements pertaining to two important 
issues which confront the fraternity. In 
order that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing relative to the presentation of these 
problems, the letters and committee reports 
are presented herewith in full as they were 
received by the national office, the executive 
committee, and all active and alumni 
chapters of the fraternity. This presenta- 
tion of the issues is not to be interpreted as 
support of them nor as a disapproval of 
them. Such matters should have the very 
careful consideration of all members of the 
fraternity and should finally be decided on 
their merits after opportunity has been 
given for a thorough discussion of the 
issues involved. An opportunity will be 
given in succeeding numbers of the maga- 
zine for further argument in support of or 
in disagreement with the proposals which 
Delta Chapter and Alumnus Alpha Chapter 
are presenting to the fraternity. 


‘ec: the Thirteenth National Council 


LetrerR FROM De CHAPTER 


To National Officers, 

Chapter Presidents, and 

Active and Alumni Members: 

Dear Brothers in Phi Delta Kappa: 

The first gun in the Biennial Conclave 
campaign has been fired! 

Alumnus Alpha, oldest alumni group in 

the fraternity, has recommended expansion 
of Phi Delta Kappa chapters into the 
English-speaking countries of the world. 
(Action—Saturday, June 1, 1929.) 
‘ This is a bold step. But Delta Chapter 
is going further; namely, expansion of 
P. D. K. into amy country in the world, 
plus abolition of the “white” clause restrict- 
ing membership. 

What do you think of it? 

Enclosed is Delta’s “‘official view”’ of the 
matter, as well as those of Brother William 
G. Carr, author of Education for World 
Citizenship, assistant director of research, 
N. E. A. and Delta alumnus. 


Present these views to your summer 
group. Discuss them pro and con. Only 
one side is presented here. What can be 
said on the other side? Delta will welcome 
correspondence on these important issues. 
It is none too early to begin earnest con- 
sideration and free discussion. 

For Delta Chapter, 
Signed: D. ANvERson, 
Incoming President 
Joun R. Nicuots, 
Outgoing President. 


Report oF CoMMITTEE ON ExPANSION 
oF Put Detta Kappa 


To Will W. Green, 
President Alumnus Alpha Chapter 


As chairman of your committee on The 
Expansion of Phi Delta Kappa to other 
Countries than the United States, I desire 
to submit the following report. 

The committee met at Palo Alto on April 
13th, during the meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Research Association. Brothers 
Nichols, Waterman, Rugh and Lindquist 
were present. 

It was agree that each member should 
submit a statement on the problem—this 
to be presented to Alumnus Alpha and 
later to other Alumni Chapters in California. 
Only two such statements have been sent 
in; one from Brother Carr and another from 
Brother Nichols. They are attached hereto. 

Personally, I feel that the problem is an 
important one, and that the time is ripe for 
giving it serious consideration. I say this 
advisedly, keeping in mind that such an 
issue as the race question is involved. 

On the issue I’ve constantly stood for the 
policy of giving every consideration to 
what, from my point of view, is a prejudice 
held by some brothers in Phi Delta Kappa. 
This, however, I do not understand as 
limiting any right to express my views and 
attempting to remove a prejudice which I 
can not share. I feel that this prejudice 
will be materially reduced as we come to 
see that our problems as educators extend 
beyond the bounds of our own country. 
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This proposal to found chapters in foreign 
countries does not necessarily involve the 
race question, at least, to begin with and 
is a step in the direction of broadening our 
conception of Phi Delta Kappa’s function 
as a ministrant to the needs of all men 
regardless of race or creed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. Linpauist, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, California 


Letter of Transmittal 
Dear Brother Lindquist: 

Enclosed is the statement asked for at 
the committee meeting of Alumnus Alpha 
held last Saturday noon. At a meeting of 
Delta Chapter held the following Monday 
evening the entire subject was re-discussed, 
especially with our new initiates, so that the 
enclosed statement represents not only my 
own personal views on the matter, but those 
of the entire membership of the chapter. 
With the freest discussion, especially by 
those present from the South, we could not 
raise a single voice that did not welcome 
the enclosed views with positive enthusiasm 
and the warmest support. This was rather 
surprising to me, as I thought that some of 
our Southern brothers would at least raise 
practical objections to the proposed plans. 
However, they felt that many Phi Delta 
Kappa leaders in the South were in favor of 
less discrimination against the Negro, but 
dared do little in the face of the opposition 
of their patrons, and that this move on the 
part of Phi Delta Kappa would give them 
a feeling of moral support which they need. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Joun R. 
President, Delta Chapter 


There appear to be two definite issues up 

for discussion: 

1. Shall Phi Delta Kappa allow chapters 
to be established in any countries out- 
side of the United States? 

2. Shall membership in Phi Delta Kappa 
be open to individuals not of the white 
race? 

These two issues, though related to many 

others and to each other, are not indissol- 
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ubly connected. Phi Delta Kappa ould 
allow chapters to be located outside 0: the 


United States, but keep the membership 


restricted to persons of the white race. Or 
it could allow membership of individuals of 
other races, but restrict the location of 
chapters to regions within the bounds of 
the United States. 

Many compromises on the two major 
issues might also be made, such as restrict- 
ing chapter locations outside of the United 
States to territories or mandates of the 
United States or to “English-speaking” 
countries in general, or again by restricting 
membership to individuals of the white, 
red, and yellow races. Any and all combi- 
nations of the two issues or compromises 
on them are possible. Each major issue, 
each compromise thereon, and each possible 
combination is a problem in iteclh, to be 
discussed by the members of Phi Delta 
Kappa, and to be decided upon separately, 
in case of substantial disagreement on the 
entire problem when considered as one single 
unit-issue. As a matter of brevity and 
clarity, however, only the two major issues 
will be here discussed. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPANSION 

Practical objections to international ex- 
pansion, such as more work for the national 
office, language difficulties, et cetera, may 
be considered not insurmountable, as wit- 
ness the success of international expansions 
of governmental, civic, service club, relig- 
ious, and professional organizations. Practi- 
cal advantages, such as keeping in touch 
with foreign conditions in education, with 
research in foreign countries, and the 
enhanced value and personal advantages of 
foreign travel and study to the members of 
Phi Delta Kappa, though large, are not 
such as make the movement a necessity. 

Theoretical dangers of trying to cover 
too much ground are more fundamental. 
Doubtless if Phi Delta Kappa chapters 
were not generally spread over the United 
States, the advisability of reaching out to 
other countries might be questioned. If the 
organization were weak and tottering in 
its infancy or its senility, no doubt it should 
look with fear and trembling on any attempt 
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to tr its strength in foreign fields. But if 
Phi Jelta Kappa is as alive, active and 
stro) as its members believe it to be, 
should it not welcome the opportunity to 
expand, raising the question as to whether 
standing still may not mean stagnation, 
and stagnation mean decay? 

If there are foreign countries which can- 
not subscribe to our ideals, such as that of 
“an unbroken system of state schools from 
the kindergarten to the university, free and 
open to every child .. .” then that is just 
where “there is work to do.” Let indi- 
viduals in those countries who can subscribe 
to our ideals organize, receive our encour- 
agement, and begin the good fight for their 
own emancipation. 

If we do not think our Phi Delta Kappa 
ideals are sound enough or broad enough 
to apply to any country but our own, then 
indeed must they be a sorry and provincial 
set of principles! What would Comenius, 
Froebel, Pestalozzi, Confucius, or The Great 
Teacher think had they been denied mem- 
bership in Phi Delta Kappa on grounds of 
geography, nationality, language, or race? 


““Wuitre Mate” CLause 


Although personal race prejudice neces- 
sarily enters into this issue as a practical 
consideration, fundamentally it is of less 
importance, since race prejudice seems not 
to be biologically inherited, but learned; 
and what is learned can be unlearned—if 
not in one generation, then in more than 
one. Hence, as a practical matter, we can 
surround ourselves with situations which 
will foster or will diminish this particlar 
prejudice. 

In general, and in the long run, it can be 
stated that aloofness, exclusiveness, and 
caste systems tend to foster rather than 
diminish the prejudice against races other 
than our own. 

Granting the desirability of eliminating 
race prejudice, the question becomes “‘Is it 
a matter with which Phi Delta Kappa is 
concerned?” For guidance, let us turn to 
the ritual in which the ideals of Phi Delta 
Kappa are so beautifully expressed. Does 
it say we are the teachers of white children 
of white people? Does it deny the field of 


Service to those of the black race? Does it 
imply that educational Leadership cannot 
be exercised by an Oriental? Does it 
declare that truths are to be discovered by 
Research conducted by members of the 
white race alone? Does it use “hum:nity” 
to mean “‘white humanity”? Does it con- 
done war, and national and race prejudice, 
one, at least, of the contributory causes of 
war? Is “Philanthropia” our love for white 
mankind only? 

Lastly, there is the argument that Phi 
Delta Kappa members could not be so 
fraternal if their “brotherly love” were to 
include exceptionally find individuals of 
another race. Lack of space allows but one 
reply—“If I love humanity more, must I 
therefore love my brother less?” 

Unanimously approved and recommended 
at a regular meeting of Delta Chapter held 
April 15, 1929 (25 members being present). 


Present Limitations 

Membership in Phi Delta Kappa is now 
limited by the constitution of the fraternity 
to members of the white race. Many mem- 
bers believe this limitation to be unwise 
and prejudicial to the best interests of the 
fraternity. Among the reasons advanced 
for this belief are the following. These are 
arranged roughly in the order of increasing 
importance. 

1. The rule is extremely ambiguous. 
Just what constitutes membership in the 
white race is a subject on which even 
ethnologists do not agree. 

2. The rule is not needed. Selection of 
members of the fraternity is entirely in the 
hands of the individual local chapters. If 
even one active member of a local chapter 
wishes to do so, that chapter may really 
have a “white” clause of its own. No con- 
stitutional provision whatever would be 
needed. 

3. The rule involves embarrassment and 
even affront to visiting educators from non- 
white foreign countries. 

4. The rule excludes from the fraternity 
men who would enhance its reputation and 
further its ideals. 

5. The rule works an unnecessary hard- 
ship and embarrassment on certain chapters 
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on the Pacific Coast who wish to secure the 
advantage of friendly contacts with students 
of education from the Orient. 

6. The rule imposes an undesirable degree 
of control over the action of the local 
chapters in one of their most important 
functions, namely, the selection of new 
members. Selection of members should be 
a matter for the individual chapters to 
decide and not a matter for sweeping rules 
of national scope. 

7. The rule is unworthy of the ideals of a 
professional organization. A fundamental 
distinction between a professional organ- 
ization and any other social grouping is 
that the profession considers personal ad- 
vancement, prestige, and prejudices as of 
negligible importance and the ideal of service 
as of prepotent importance. The criterion for 
membership in Phi Delta Kappa should be 
whether or not the man is prepared to make 
a contribution to the ideals of the organ- 
ization — service, research, and professional 
leadership. All other limitations, whether 
of creed or class or race, are unworthy of a 
great professional body. An organization 
of educators ought, above all other, to lead 
the way in tolerance and humanitarianism. 

Chapters of Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity 
are now scattered throughout the United 
States. There are none located in any 
other country. Many members of the 
fraternity believe that it would be decidedly 
worthwhile for the next national convention 
to give serious thought to the desirability 
of encouraging petitions for chapter member- 
ship from students in schools of education 
outside the United States. If such an 
extension of scope were thought desirable, 
it would probably be best to begin such an 
extension gradually. New chapters might 
be authorized in a few Canadian universities. 
As succeeding annual conventions took on a 
more international aspect other English- 
speaking universities (England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Hawaii, the Philippines) might be 
encouraged to join forces with us. After 
this group was well-organized and function- 
ing well, it would probably appear to be 
desirable to add representative universities 
of South America, Continental Europe, and 
the Orient, to the chapter roll. 


One or two real but not insuperable 
difficulties would have to be faced at the 
outset: 

1. Education departments in countries 
outside the United States seldom, if ever, 
apply for membership in Phi Delta Kappa. 
But is not this reticence due to a general 
feeling that such applications would not be 
welcome? If the next annual convention, 
after due consideration, should let it be 
known that the fraternity wished to move 
on to an international basis, it is likely that 
applications for charters would soon follow. 


2. The organization of professional train- 
ing for education differs in foreign countries 
from that in the United States. Probably 
different regulations and minimal require- 
ments for chapter charters would have to 
be devised for the different countries. 


To offset these difficulties, the interna- 
tional suggestion has these merits: 

1. It is in accordance with the nature of 
the fraternity. It is a professional group 
which exists chiefly to increase the efficiency 
of its members in serving the educational 
needs of the children of the world. Its 
motto might well be that of Terence: 
“Nothing human is foreign to me.” 


2. It is in accordance with the ideals of 
the fraternity as expressed in the ritual to 
which all members adhere. 


3. It is in accordance with the policy of 
the fraternity to extend its influence 
wherever it is needed. 


4. It is in accordance with a definitely- 
marked modern spirit in education. Inter- 
national associations of educators are con- 
stantly growing in members and in strength. 
A group which limits itself to a narrower 
scope must be ready to accept the conse- 
quences. Civic education is being analyzed 
and revised to allow for the addition of 
international goodwill to national patriot- 
ism. No organization of educators should 
neglect this spirit. 

5. It is in accordance with the spirit of 
the times in all lines of human interest. 
When the physician, the scientist, the 
laborer, the business executive, the minister, 
and the musician find advantage in inter- 
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national organization, the leaders of educa- 
tion should not stand apart from the move- 
ment. 

No precipitous action should be taken 
on a problem of such grave importance to 
the welfare of the fraternity. Success will 
depend on careful advance planning. But 


caution and inaction are not the same. The 
question of international expansion should 
be considered by the next convention and a 
plan of action should be at least tentatively 
fixed upon at that time. 

F, Carr 
Assistant Director Research Division, N.E.A. 


PROFESSIONAL TOPICS 


Education as a Profession 

(Continued from page 47) 
ion through formal examination or licensing 
as in law or medicine, or on the basis of 
credentials, such as academic degrees or 
credits as in engineering; some kind of 
apprenticeship or internship marking a 
stage of provisional admission to the pro- 
fession; and finally full admission to the 
profession after a probationary period of 
practice. Other marks of a profession are a 
stable personnel and a definite code of 
ethics. 

Application of the foregoing criteria would 
seem to indicate that the field of education 
is still in the process of becoming a profes- 
sion. While some may question whether 
education is a profession it is indisputable 
that there are professional educators. The 
number is rapidly increasing. 

Some of the agencies contributing to the 
professionalization of education or teaching 
are the organizations of teachers and edu- 
cators. These organizations are national, 
regional and local. National organizations 
are general and limited. Of the former the 
Department of Superintendence is the most 
important. Of the latter Phi Delta Kappa 
is the most influential. The fraternity of 
Phi Delta Kappa has set a high professional 
standard. It is developing a powerful group 
consciousness through the work of local 
chapters, and through its national publica- 
tion, which serves as a clearing house of 
ideas and investigation. The annual lunch- 
eon in February should not be overlooked 
as a factor in developing ‘professional 
group consciousness. In the opinion of the 
writer, leadership of the profession of edu- 
cation will be in the hands of Phi Delta 


Kappa in the future. This is not to be in- 
terpreted in a sinister sense. The ideals of 
the fraternity preclude any such result. 


The profession of education is in the 
process of becoming. The tendencies which 
point to a higher development of the pro- 
fession are rapidly rising standards for 
preparation and admission to teaching, the 
slow but gradual rise in salaries of teachers 
either absolutely or comparatively, the 
tendency to stabilize the profession through 
reasonable tenure laws and through retire- 
ment provisions. Education has passed 
the period when it was regarded as a tempo- 
rary vocation for a young man who was 
looking forward to some other vocation as 
a permanent profession. 


The opportunities in education have 
never been better for young men of ability. 
Business and industry have attracted young 
men since the World War. Those fields are 
well filled and competition has lowered 
salaries. The district manager of a nation- 
ally known industrial concern stated that 
he employs only college graduates. The 
initial salary is $150 per month. The 
maximum which those men can expect is 
$250 to $300 per month. In education 
competition has never been less for young 
men of ability and adequate training. The 
salaries of teachers are high enough to 
guarantee a comforable living with retire- 
ment allowance in numerous cities and 
states. The chances for service in educa- 
tion offer opportunities today never before 
equalled. The fields of administration, 
research and teaching offer challenges for 
the highest ability and the greatest genius 
which any young man possesses. Education 
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is a field of activity which deals quite 
largely with abstract ideas and with the 
handling of human materials. Hence its 
strongest appeal is to men with a taste for 
the abstract and the ability to work with 
human beings. 

The status of the profession of education 
has never been higher. The future will sée 
it still more highly dignified and honored. 
There are nevertheless some disadvantages 
in the profession. The wide movement of 
providing for retirement allowances will 
unfortunately tend to keep salaries lower 
than they should be for the reason that a 
pension for old age will be made the excuse 
for paying only a fair salary. Another 
tendency to be noted is the fixing of a com- 
pulsory retirement age. The age usually 
fixed may in many cases retire a man who 
might render the highest type of service for 
a number of years. In other words, there 
appears to be a tendency to retire men in 
education by legal enactment at an earlier 
period than men retire from such profes- 
sions as law, medicine and engineering. 
For example five of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would be 
ineligible by reason of age to teach in the 
state where this is being written. Several 
other members of the same court would be 
retired involuntarily within a few years. 
While there are disadvantages in the pro- 
fession the advantages and opportunities 
are sufficient to justify an adaptation of 
Horace Greeley’s slogan, “Young man, go 
into education!” 

Education As a Profession 
F. M. Garver 


University of Pennsylvania 


HATEVER conclusions are de- 

duced in any discussion of educa- 

tion as a profession will be deter- 
mined in part at least by the purpose for 
which the topic is considered. Two reasons 
for such a discussion will occur to almost 
any reader. One reason is the rather 
academic one of whether education (used 
in the general sense as the terms law and 
medicine are used) has the characteristics 
that distinguish those other vocations that 
have long been accorded the title, “the 
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learned professions.” Such a discussion 
might be very illuminating and worth-while 
for the general reader and be of peculiar 
significance to those engaged in some form 
of educational work. The other reason for 
considering the topic at all is to determine 
the vocational possibilities that education 
offers as compared with law or medicine, 
for instance. Each year there is a host of 
young people who must decide what voca- 
tion to enter as a sequence to the successful 
completion of a high school course. Many 
of those who are academically minded, who 
enjoy analytic thinking, and who are fond 
of books will wish to enter a vocation that 
is more or less dependent on proficiency in 
book learning. In the early days of the 
nation such young men would choose either 
the ministry, the law, or medicine. Second- 
ary schools for boys at one time largely 
existed in order to prepare for one or the 
other of these callings. Today there are 
many vocations that compete with the 
original trio for the attention of such young 
men and young women also. Education is 
one of these latter. 


In entering one of the older learned pro- 
fessions a young man or woman is relatively 
sure of securing certain satisfactions which 
are fairly well known in advance. Among 
these are a probable living somewhat above 
the average at least, an assured social 
status above the common run of the com- 
munity, rather constant contact with that 
culture represented by books and periodi- 
cals, and a realization that the service 
rendered is highly esteemed by society. 
Education as a life work will appeal to 
many serious-minded young people only to 
the extent that it supplies in some degree 
the satisfactions listed above or other 
similar satisfactions. 


There are certain common characteristics 
of the older learned professions that perhaps 
accounts in the main for their attractiveness 
to many young people and that may prop- 
erly be used as criteria for judging whether 
or not a vocation often designated as such 
is really a profession. One characteristic 
of a learned profession is that it is learned— 
that is, proficiency in it is largely dependent 
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on the acquisition of the knowledge and the 
ability to use a body of highly specialized 
Jearning. Another characteristic is that 
service to the community rather than 
financial returns for personal effort, is a 
primary consideration. Service must be 
rendered when demanded whether or not 
there is any prospect of commensurate 
recompense for it. A third characteristic 
of the older learned professions is that the 
vocational behavior of the workers in the 
group is controlled largely by the members 
themselves through a system of principles 
known as a code of ethics. One entering the 
profession is understood to have subscribed, 
without reservation, to these principles and 
is expected to live up to them. The penalty 
for failure to do so is professional ostracism 
in most cases, but in other cases the offender 
may be legally barred from further practice 
of the profession. In all cases the initiative 
in assessing the penalty is taken by the 
members themselves. An allied character- 
istic to the one just mentioned is an excel- 
lent group morale—a pride in belonging to 
the profession. Finally, a fifth character- 
istic of the older professions of law, medicine 
and the ministry is that they are accorded 
a place of dignity and importance by the 
general public. 

To be sure not every member of these 
older professions possesses all or eyen any 
of these characteristics in at least a moder- 
ate degree, but the vast majority of the 
members in each does have such distinguish- 
ing traits. The law still has its shysters 
and ambulance chasers, medicine has its 
quacks and charlatans, and the ministry is 
not without its Elmer Gantrys. But in 
each profession these unworthy ones repre- 
sent a very small minority. They do not 
affect the general characterization of the 
profession. 

Judging teaching by these criteria one is 
compelled to admit that it is not a profes- 
sion. There is a rather large minority of 
workers in the educational field that in a 
high degree and in most respects conform 
to the criteria used above for characterizing 
the older professions. If they all belonged 
to one or more branches of the field of 
education, that phase or those phases of 


educational work could and undoubtedly 
would be designated professional, but they 
are scattered throughout the range of 
educational work. Some are classroom 
teachers, some are administrative, super- 
visory, and other executive officers, and 
some are instructors in colleges and teacher 
training institutions. The great mass of the 
teaching body is certainly not professional 
either in characteristics or in attitude. That 
teaching each year is becoming more and 
more professional no one can deny; but it is 
extremely doubtful if it will ever become 
thoroughly professional. So long as the 
mass of teachers is composed of young 
women who expect to teach only a few 
years at the most, it is almost impossible to 
build up a professional morale that will 
endure, and that is largely responsible for 
the social status accorded the older profes- 
sions. To many, perhaps to most of these, 
teaching is merely a job—something more 
or less agreeable to do until the time of 
marriage. Young men also used to make 
teaching a stepping stone for entrance into 
one or the other of the older professions, 
but the legal requirements for becoming a 
teacher in all states now are so high that 
they cannot afford to take the time to pre- 
pare for teaching if they ever expect to 
enter one of the older professions. Conse- 
quently the young men that now prepare 
for teaching usually expect to remain in 
educational work all their lives. For them 
at least it ought to afford all or some of the 
satisfactions that the older learned profes- 
sions are supposed to provide their mem- 
bers. Not enough of the upper fifth of the 
young men in the graduating classes of our 
secondary schools are choosing education 
as a life calling, probably because the pro- 
fessional satisfactions in educational work 
do not exist for them and undoubtedly are 
not generally known to exist at all. 
Opportunities for professional  satisfac- 
tions in the field of education do exist for 
any properly qualified young person if he 
cares to avail himself of them. Due largely 
to the influences of such organizations of 
educational workers as Phi Delta Kappa, 
the large body of scientific knowledge al- 
ready available is rapidly becoming larger 
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and more highly specialized, principles of 
vocational behavior are being differentiated 
and crystallized into codes of ethics, and 
pride in being a member of a group of 
workers devoted to the education of the 
young is slowly but surely being developed 
in the hearts of an ever-increasing number 
of young men and young women. There 
never has been any question of the worthi- 
ness of the service rendered by teachers. 
That the public has not accorded teaching 
the dignity that is its due is largely the fault 
of teachers themselves. Many of them have 
the unfortunate attitude of depreciating 
their own calling in comparison with other 
vocations. So many of them are also so 
poorly trained in the knowledge of teaching 
and in the skill of applying that knowledge 


that the layman tends to evaluate the entire 
vocation in terms of the personal equipment 
of this rather large minority, because it js 
with this group he is likely to come into 
closest contact. 

Whether education will become a profes- 
sion because the great mass of its workers 
are professional in characteristics and in 
attitudes is perhaps not important, but it is 
important that it afford those satisfactions 
to an ever-increasing number of its members 
that are inherent in the professions of law 
and medicine. Only by so doing can it 
successfully compete with the professions 
in recruiting members of the best minds of 
that group of young people who wish to 
devote themselves to some form of social 
service. 


A Remedial Program for the 
Inefficient Silent Reader 
in College 


Frank WINTHROP PARR 


Te: investigation* had for its purpose 
the organization and administration 
of a remedial program for the inefhi- 
cient silent reader in college. Twenty 
upperclassmen, of lowest reading ability, 
enrolled in a course in educational psy- 
chology at the University of Iowa during 
the second semester of the school year 
1928-29, were selected for remedial instruc- 
tion in reading and study. These students 
met for a two-hour laboratory period once 
a week for fifteen weeks. The remedial 
instruction, which was individual in char- 
acter, was given in the following phases of 
reading: paragraph comprehension, sentence 
comprehension, word meaning, and para- 
graph organization. Rate of reading was 
an incidental phase of the study. Reading 
deficiencies were discovered by means of 
two reading tests. 


The results of the remedial instruction 
are expressed in terms of three types of 
improvement, or achievement; namely, (1) 
improvement in silent reading ability, (2). 
achievement in the course in educational 
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psychology, and (3) improvement in general 
scholarship. Case studies were made, giving 
the following items of information for each 
member of the experimental group: (1) 
general information, (2) school history, (3) 
reading habits, (4) study habits, (5) remedial 
treatment, and (6) results. A number of 
comparisons were made between the group 
of students who were given remedial instruc- 
tion and two groups who did not have such 
instruction. The results showed that the 
experimental group surpassed in each of 
the three phases of achievement considered 
the one group which was composed of 
equally poor readers; and made greater 
gains in each of the three aspects than did 
a other group of more capable students. 
The best results were shown in improve- 
ment in scholarship, fifteen of the twenty 
students having earned a grade-point aver- 
age which was higher than that for the 
preceding semester or for all of the previous 
semesters combined; whereas, in the two 
control groups less than half of the students 
made such gains. Nine of the students who 
were given remedial instruction earned 
gradé-point averages which were higher 
than for any one previous semester. 


*A dissertation submitted to the University of Iowa in fulfillment 
f 2 soqeeuqens for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Summer 
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A STUDY OF CLASS SIZE, TEACHING EFFICIENCY AND STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 


Aas 


A Study of Class Size, Teaching 
Efficiency and Student 
Achievement 
Joun R. Kirk 


President Emeritus and Professor of 
Psychology, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


HIS investigation ‘took form during 
. the fall term, 1928, in Educational 


Psychology; two classes, one of 70 
members and one of 36. At the close of the 
term the numbers present were 67 and 34. 


Summer term experiments have shown 
that classes above 70 are likely to hamper 
and retard satisfactory oral participation 
of students because of acoustical and vocal 
difficulties. 

But I think typical college students need 
experience in “talking out loud.” It 
accelerates action of heart and of brain. 
It quickens and clarifies thinking. And 
then we know students learn by self 
activity and not through the voice action 
of their teachers. In the main, thinking 
and expression are inter-dependable. 

I well know the professional attitude as 
to class size and teaching load. We seem, 
however, to have been guessing at a principle 
that should be determined by research. 
The experiments at the University of 
Michigan and the extensive studies in 
Minnesota are doubtless well and widely 
known. I think Dr. Hudelson’s report of 
the Minnesota experiment is the most 
important document of its kind now avail- 
able. | 

An incongruous phase of our situation is 
that so many college people advocate small 
classes without having conducted any 
investigation to justify their preconceptions. 
One fine outstanding leader, a very dear 
friend of mine, long active in the North 
Central Association, urged me not to en- 
gage in this experiment “lest I come out 
on the wrong side.” 

Having conducted this brief study, I am 
to have early opportunity of continuing the 
study with other classes. 

As it seems to me, no one has yet worked 
out an acceptable teaching technic which 
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is adapted.to the effective instruction of 
large college classes. I, for one, now hope 
to help do that. But the mere meeting and 
teaching of classes, large or small, is a very 
different procedure from experimentation 
and study and comparisons necessary to 
exemplify, demonstrate and establish a 
definite, effective and economical educa- 
tional technic. 

Research permits of no obstructive pre- 
liminary preferences, opinions or beliefs for 
admixture with its findings. It takes noth- 
ing for granted; it has no wrong side and no 
right side to “come out on.” It has the 
constant attitude of the suspended judg- 
ment. Its outputs are sometimes rich 
rewards and often sore disappointments. 


From these efforts of mine, I see but little 
more difficulty in teaching, managing, 
measuring, testing and examining a large 
class than a small one. I regard classroom 
teaching the highest function of my profes- 
sion and sometimes regret my long loitering 
in other fields. 

My facilities for instruction and class 
management were adequate. The room was 
of ample size with good lighting, equalized 
temperature, fan and window ventilation, 
good arm chairs, nearby open shelf library. 
In the physiological phases of psychology, 
there was frequent use of charts, casts, 
skeletons and skulls obtained from the 
laboratories of the Health Department. 
There were lenses, tuning forks, disks and 
other apparatus for experimental psy- 
chology obtained from the physics labora- 
tory. 

Best of all was the day spent on Edwin 
Markham’s description of how he wrote 
“Lincoln, the Man of the People.” Educa- 
tional Psychology, as I see it, should awaken 
constructive ideality and give the intending 
teachers ideas of the apperceiving experi- 
ences of children as bases for what may be 
taught. The day of reading the student 
resumes of the Markham lesson showed my 
classes at their best. 


A cardboard map in my possession gave 
the permanent seatings and eliminated the 
monotony of roll calls. Activities began 
and ended on time. A typical day usually 
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saw one-fourth of each class in.their num- 
bered spaces at the blackboard for some 
seven minutes, writing vigorously on topics 
within the assigned lesson. 

Those at seats were scanning blackboard 
productions. Efforts at board had definite 
treatment by teacher and students. There 
was no guessing, no wandering among 
vagaries, no chance to loaf on the job. ° 

There was much freehand drawing on 
blackboard; much of inked-in drawings 
prepared between class periods, and no 
little of oral descriptions and reiteration in 
class. The study lessons and the reports of 
them were serious certainties, at times 
bearing evidence of undirected, voluntary, 
original investigations. There were some- 
times oral readings of pertinent articles 
found by students in magazines and Sunday 
papers. 

Grades and credits of students had basis 
in personal contacts, oral class efforts, 
drawings and exhibits, ten-minute written 
tests without previous notice, full-period 
essay type tests, written and oral reviews 
and resumes, half-term and term papers. 

The members of these classes were up- 
sitting and willingly cooperative. There 
were ample means of keeping up and 
accelerating the esprit de corps in both 
classes. 

The conditions, the assignments, the 
source materials, the time, the aids, and the 
directions were identical for the two groups. 
The instruction and the evaluation of all 
productions, classroom efforts, and ultimate 
achievements of the two classes were by 
one and the same instructor. No “reader,” 
no “assistant grader” of papers, no helper 
of any kind was used. 

At the opening of the fall term the Dean 
of the college secured the freshmen I. Q.’s 
and English scores, but these were for use 
in other departments. By agreement I did 
not see them until the end of the term. 

Preliminary objective tests were first 
given early in the term and not inspected 
or seen by anyone until the final objective 
tests on the same questions had been com- 
pleted. The difference between these two 
tests is the achievement score in the objec- 
tive examinations. 


Wuat THE TaBLEs SHow 

1. The mean of the intelligence quotients, 

2. The mean of the English scores. 

3. The mean of the sums of the faculty 
grades, credits or mark points, other than 
those in psychology. 

4. The mean of the faculty credits per 
single study, exclusive of psychology. 


5. The mean of the psychology credits’ 


exclusive of the achievement scores in ob- 
jective examinations. 

6. The mean of the achievement scores 
in the objective examinations. 

7. The standard deviations of the achieve- 
ment scores in objective examinations. 

Note: The measuring unit in 3, 4 and 5 is 
the semester hour, as reported for perma- 
nent record. Standing at the end of a term 
reported by E means 3 sem. hrs.; S, 2.75 
sem. hrs.; M, 2.50 sem. hrs.; I, 2 sem. hrs.; 
F, a negative 2 sem. hrs. 


THE ComPARISONS 


Comparisons | to 4 in the tables are to 
show the relations of the two groups from 
points outside the experiment. 


Taste 
Groups In Pairs 


12 in 12 in 
Measures Large Small 
Class Class 
1. The mean of the intelligence 


. The mean of the scores in English} 100.82 | 102.71 


3. The mean of the sums of all 
faculty credits exclusive of 
6.83 7.19 


4. The mean of the faculty credits 
per single study exclusive of 


5. The mean of psychology credits} 2.59 2.54 


6. The mean of the achievement 
scores, objective examina- 
tions in psychology. 67.25 64.25 


7. Standard deviation of achieve- 
ment scores, objective exami- 
nations in psychology_-_-_-__-_-_- 11.45 10.85 
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A STUDY OF CLASS SIZE, TEACHING EFFICIENCE AND STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 


Comparisons 5 to 7 are different ways of 
measuring the achievements of the . two 
groups under controlled conditions. 


From the large class 12 were paired with 
12 in the small class. The two members of 
each pair had equal intelligence quotients. 
They were beginning freshmen. The com- 
parison of the two groups of twelve each is 
shown in Table I. 


From the large class 38, and from the 
small class 24 had recent intelligence tests 
and English scores. They were beginning 
freshmen. They were studied first in small 
groups and then in their entirety. They 
included the twelve pairs above described. 
They are compared in Table IT. 


Tasce III 
Two C asses THEIR EnTIRETY 
Large | Small 
Measures Class Class 
in toto | in toto 
3. The mean of the sums of all 
faculty credits exclusive of 
6.83 6.71 
4. The mean of the faculty credits 
per single study exclusive of 
5. The mean of psychology credits 2.59 2.58 
6. The mean of the achievement 
scores, objective examina- 
tions in psychology. 60.84) 58.95 * 
7. Standard deviation of achieve- 
ment scores, objective exami- 
nations in psychology. 17.46 13.24 


Taste II 
UNEQUAL SIMILAR Groups 

38 in 24 in 

Measures Large | Small 

Class Class 
1. The mean of the intelligence 

102.86 | 101.00 

2. The mean of the scores in English} 98.97 98.00 
3. The mean of the sums of all 
faculty credits exclusive of 

4. The mean of the faculty credits 
per single study exclusive of 

5. The mean of psychology credits_.| 2.56 2.57 
6. The mean of the achievement 
scores, objective examina- 

tions in psychology_____----- 60.39 59.00 

7. Standard deviation of achieve- P 

ment scores, objective exami- 

nations in psychology___-_-__- 12.05 12.31 


In the large class 32, and in the small 
class 12 were sophomores or advanced 
freshmen whose I. Q.’s and English scores 
had not recently been taken. Hence the 
omission of (1) I. Q.’s and (2) English scores 
from Table III. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. This brief study finds the results in the 
two groups nearly equal. 
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2. If either group has any advantage it is 
the larger one. 


3. Class size, within the above stated 
limits, is not a determining factor in student 
achievement or teaching efficiency. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Is it not highly wasteful in a majority 
of college subjects to have capable and 
skillful instructors loitering with little 
classes of 6 or 7 to 15 or 20 students? 


2. Why not pro rate the “teaching loads”’ 
and the salaries in view ot capability and 
efficiency ? 


3. Can the accrediting agencies be justi- 
fied in seeking to confine teachers of capa- 
bility and skill to the lighter “loads” 
acceptable to those who teel unable to 
teach efficiently any but small classes? 


4. People have steadily voted increasing 
taxes for support of education, but many of 
them begin to fear that the curtailment of 
rising costs may be near at hand. Is it wise, 
therefore, to allow a conservative creed to 
become a factor in forcing that crisis upon 
us? 


NEWS ITEMS FROM HERE AND THERE 


Twenty YEARS OF SERVICE 


ACULTY, alumni, and students of 
f=. School of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, met 425 strong on 
the evening of July eighteenth in honor of 
Charles H. Judd, who has completed twenty 
years of service to The School of Education 
and The University of Chicago as Director 
of The School of Education. The largest 
dining room at the university was obtained 
and yet the accommodations were far too 
‘meager to provide space for all who wished 
to attend the dinner in honor of the Director. 
William S. Gray, Dean of the College of 
Education, presided. Edward C. Elliott, 
President of Purdue University, and long- 
time personal friend of Mr. Judd, spoke at 
length on the professional contributions 
which had been made by Mr. Judd. He 
was followed by Gordon H. Laing, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Literature, 
who spoke of the contributions made by 
Mr. Judd to the welfare of the university 
asa whole. He also spoke of the remarkable 
development of The School of Education 
under the able leadership of the Director. 
Each of their addresses were interspersed 
with personal and professional reminis- 
cences which proved both interesting and 
enlightening. 

Mr. Judd was the next speaker on the 
program. The burden of his talk was to 
prove that the development of and progress 
in The School of Education during the past 
twenty years was largely a matter of fortu- 
nate circumstances, aided by a sympathetic 
and cooperating university administration, 
and made possible by a professionally de- 
voted and self-sacrificing faculty in The 
School of Education. After this masterly 
attempt at self-effacement, Mr. Judd spoke 
feelingly of his appreciation for the occasion 
and the sentiments which had been ex- 
pressed. 

At the conclusion of the program, Frank 
N. Freeman presented to Mr. Judd, in 
behalf of the faculty and student organiza- 
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tions, a life membership in the National 
Education Association. He spoke of the 
selection as being the most appropriate 
professional recognition of which the com- 
mittee could conceive and said it was in 
that spirit that the membership was con- 
ferred. 

Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, and 
The Education Club of The School of 
Education cooperated with the faculty in 
sponsoring the occasion. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


The annual institute for administrative 
officers of institutions of higher education 


was held at The University of Chicago, 


July 16-19, with an attendance of more | 


than 200 registered. The program was 
devoted to papers upon and discussion of 
problems relating to the junior college 
curriculum. Previous meetings of the 
institute have been devoted to consideration 
of a variety of administrative problems. This 
is the first attempt to organize the program 
around a central theme. It is the plan of 
those responsible for the institute to develop 
similar programs for the future, the next 
program probably relating to the senior 
college and graduate curricula. 

A second departure from the usual 
procedure is inaugurated this year. Here- 
tofore the addresses delivered before the 
institute have not been published except 
in a scattering way. This year arrange- 
ments have been made for publication of 
the papers and discussions by The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. The publication will 
appear under the title The Funior College 
Curriculum. It will be available in Sep- 
tember or early in October and may be 
obtained from the University of Chicago 
Press. 

Papers and discussions on the following 
topics constituted the program of the 
institute. 

“Adapting the Curriculum to the Psy- 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM 


HERE AND THERE 


chological Characteristics of the Junior 
College.” CuarLes H. Jupp, Professor of 
Education and Director of The School of 
Education, University of Chicago. 

“Are There General Principles That 
Govern the Junior College Curriculum?” 
FrankLin Bossitt, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 

“Particularized Techniques in Curriculum 
Construction in a Junior College.” Dean 
J. J. Oppennermer, Stephens College. 

“The Curriculum of the Four-Year Junior 
College.” Prestpent J. M. Woop, Stephens 
College. 

“Junior College Curricula in California.” 
L. V. Koos, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

“The Junior College Curriculum in Col- 
leges and Universities.” F. W. Reeves, 
Director, Bureau of School Service, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

“The Junior College Curriculum in En- 
gineering Schools.” Herpert C. Saver, 
Dean, College of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, University of Michigan. . 

“The Functions of Guidance at the Junior 
College Level.” G. N. Kerauver, Assist- 
ant professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota: 


“A Critical Report of the Chicago Experi-. 


ment with the Course Entitled “The Nature 
of the World and of Man.’” M. C. Cout- 
TER, Associate Professor of Botany and 
Dean in the Colleges of Arts, Literature, 
and Science, University of Chicago. 

“A Report of the Columbia Experiment 
with the Course on Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion.” Joun J. Coss, Professor of Phil- 
osophy, Executive Officer of the Department 
of Philosophy, Columbia University. 

“A Report of the Stephens College 
Experiment with a Survey Course on 
Aesthetics.” Louise Dup.ey, Professor 
of English, Stephens College. 

“A Report of the Stephens College 
Experiment with a Course on Women’s 
Vocations.” ApaH Peirce, Vocational 


Counselor, Stephens College. 

“Readjustments in the Junior College 
Curriculum at the University of Chicago,” 
Dean C. S. Boucuer. 


“Junior College Work in Modern Foreign 
Languages.” O. F. Bonp, Chairman of the 
Department of Modern Languages, the 
Junior Colleges, University of Chicago. 

“Junior College Courses in Economics.” 
S. H. Nertove, School of Commerce and 
Administration, University of Chicago. 

“The Survey Course in Geology.” E. S. 
Bastin, Chairman of the Department of 
Geology and Paleontology, University of 
Chicago. 

“Freshman Course in the History of 
Civilization.” H. F. MacNarr, Professor 
of Far Eastern History, University of 
Chicago. 

“Junior College Survey Courses in Art.” 
E. F. Roruscui.p, Assistant Professor and 
Acting Chairman, Department of Art, 
University of Chicago. 

“The Junior College Survey Course in 
Sociology and Anthropology.” EtiswortH 
Faris, Chairman, Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago. 


AMERICAN Epucation WEEK 1929 
A Permanent Worldwide Movement 


American Education Week is observed 
each year during the week that includes 
Armistice Day. It begins on Monday and 
ends on Sunday. It is the purpose of 
American Education Week to acquaint the 
public with the aims, achievements and 
needs of the schools. The program for 1929 | 
is built around the seven objectives of 
education, as follows: 

Monday, November 11—Armistice Day— 
Education for Citizenship. 

Tuesday, November 12—Home and School 
Day—Education for Worthy Home Mem- 
bership. 

Wednesday, November 13—Know Your 
School Day—Mastery of the Tools, Tech- 
nics, and Spirit of Learning. 

Thursday, November 14—School Oppor- 
tunity Day—Education for Vocational and 
Economic Effectiveness. 

Friday, November 15—Health Day— 
Education for Sound Health. 

Saturday, November 16—Community Day 
—Education for the Wise Use of Leisure. 

Sunday, November 17—For God and 
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Country Day—Education for Ethical Char- 
acter. 

Each nation, state, community, or school 
will develop the details of the program 
according to its needs. 

The program should be so developed as 
to bring out the importance of education in 
modern life and the significance of the pub- 
lic school. Emphasis should be placed on 
the fact that to deny the child the adjust- 
ment which education can give is virtually 
to deny life itself. Sociologists and phil- 
osophers now recognize that in the long run 
educators are running not merely the schools 
but the world itself—that what we put into 
the schools today appears in the life of the 
people tomorrow. It is therefore essential 
that to an increasing degree schools must 
have the intelligent cooperation of parents 
and citizens generally. 

(Reprinted from Fifth Yearbook of the 
Educational Press Association of America.) 


ALUMNUS BETA REPORT ON PROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Alumnus Beta chapter of St. Louis, 
Missouri, recently submitted to the national 
office a report of professional productions, 
research, and related activities carried on 
by the members of the chapter during the 
year just closing. The report is summarized 
from twenty-nine replies received from 
members of the chapter. Questionnaires 
were addressed to about fifty members of 
the chapter. The research reported as 
completed varies from specific local problems 
to more ambitious efforts including three 
doctor’s dissertations in addition to the 
completed research which is reported in the 
following paragraphs which six other stu- 
dents were reported as having under way. 

The following summary is published in 
these columns as a sample of what Phi Delta 
Kappa field men can do and are doing ‘by 
way of research and publications. 

A summary of the replies to the question 
“What are the two best books you have read 
this year” shows that the following six 
books rated the highest in the judgment of 
the members reporting: 

Counts — School and Society in Chicago. 


Rugg-Schumaker — The Child Centered 
School. 

Morrison — The Practice of Teaching. 

Charters — Teaching of Ideals. 

Ayer and Barr — Organization of Super- 
vision. 

Monroe — Directed Learning in the High 
School 


Researches Finished Since Fune 1, 1928 
Apams, E. R.— Gamma. 

Small Studies Applicable to Local School 
System. 

BiceLow, Roy G.— Gamma. 

Per Pupil Cost of Instruction in Junior- 
Senior High Schools. 

GraHaM, HucH — Fta. 

The Rise and Progress of Secondary 
Education in Minnesota — Doctor's 
Dissertation. 

Krumsick, W. W.— Pi. 

The Effect of Supervision on Teachers’ 
Objectives. 

Lentz, THEODORE, F., Jr.— Beta. 

Do Girls Get Higher Marks for the Same 
Work Than Boys? 

Lunpin, Roy S.— Pi. 

Study of the Use of High School Buildings 

by Organizations Outside of the School. 
Miter, Henry A.— Gamma. 

Reading Comprehension _ in 
Grades. 

Osporn, Jesse — Theta. 

A Series of Tests 
Geometry. 

Osporn, LELAND G.— Pi. 

1. Night School Practice. 

2. Cumulative Record and Forms for 
High School. 

3. Use of Mental and Achievement Tests 
in Illinois High Schools with an 
Enrollment Over 800. 

Vick, CLraupe E.— Pi. 

A Study of Written Recommendations as 

a Factor in the Selection of Teachers. 
Wirrer, CHarLes E.— Zeta. 

Remediable Measures in Reading for 

Backward Pupils. 


Primary 


in Demonstrative 


(The list of publications is omitted due to lack of 
space—Editor.) 


Directory of Chapters 


Corrected to August 1, 1929 


*ALpaa—Indiana University 


Wm. I. Painter, Secretary, Box No. 41, Blooming- 


ton, Indiana. 


*Beta—Columbia University 
‘L. Percy Young, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York City, 
New York. 


*G —Ui ty of Missouri 
School, Columbia, 


*Detta—Stanford University 
Reginald Bell, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, California. 


*Eps1_on—University of Iowa 
William E. Young, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of lowa, Iowa ity, lowa. 


*ZeTa—University of Chicago 
ohn R. Davey, Secasies » Box No. 17, Faculty 
xchange, School of E ucation, University 


Chicago, Chicago, I Illinois. 


*Era—University of Minnesota 
B. Lamar Johnson, Secretary, Room 210, Educa- 
tion Building, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


*Taeta—Cornell University 
Paulus, Secretary, Division of Education, 


Sage Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Howard ilson, = 6 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Rome Cambridge, Massachusetts 


*Kappa—University of 
Thomas Pearson, 
Education, University of | 


, Fraser Hall, School of 
ansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


of California ~ 
Claire Muncy, ry Hall, Univer- 
sity of Cali rnia, 


of Texas 
ary, Box No. 1642, University 
ustin, Texas. 


*Mu—Universit 
Hob Gray, 
Station, 


*Nu—University of Washington 
Francis Powers, Secretary, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


of Pittsburgh 
Robert E, Iffert, Secretary, 201-B State Hall, Uni- 
versity of Piresbureks Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*Omicron— University of 
. E. Cochran, Room 202, Teachers 
College, University of Fong Lincoln, Nebraska. 
of Illinois 
of 


Rao—New York University 
Benj. R. Haynes, Secretary, Hartsdale Towers, 
Hartsdale New York. 


ca Building, 
Ohio Seats Universicy: Okie. 


University of Pennsylvania 
ustin H. Hess, Secretary, Room 113 Bennett Hall, 
niversity of pon Philadelphia, Penn. 


University 
End en Secretary, School of Education, 
niversity, Evanston, Illinois. 


*Pai—University of Wisconsin 
William Rertz, Secretary, +> No. 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, M 


College 
E. Secretary, Bos Box No. 212, Peabody Col- 


Pallese, School of Ed 
University of Eugene, Oregon. 


*Omeca—University of Michigan 
C. Van Vechten, heme 4 4007 University Hi 
School, University of Michigan, Ann pried M 


of Oklahom 
Stigler, Box No. 271, Faculty Ex- 


change, University of f Oklahom homa, Norman, 


of Vi 
eldon, Secret: 
of Virginia, 


College of 
W. Lester Copner, Secretary, Box 0 847 7, College 
Station, Ww gton. 


State Agricultural Col 
Louis H. Limper, Secretary, Department of 
tion, Kansas State Agricultural College, i 
hattan, Kansas. 


Pecbody Hall, Room D, 


niversity, Virginia. 


of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, y. Box 123, Univer- 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Ca lifornia. 


a tanha cretary, niversity 
Station, of Education. Tucson, Arizona, 


sity of 


am Belden Street, 
Philadelphia’ 


of North Dakota 
. E. Esson, a University of 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


of 
Chas. C. Scheck, tary, Room 14, McMicken 
Hall, University ‘of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


North 


Paul P. Still, Secretary, Box No. 4188, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Edward Temple, Secretary, 675 Boylston Street, 
School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 


State Teachers Col 
Arthur man, Colora 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


of Kentucky 
uis Clifton, Secretary, University of Kentucky, 


State 


*Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 


Professional Ethics and Comity 


N view of the fact that education in all its 

phases may now legitimately and properly . 

be regarded as a profession, to which great | 


| 
| | 
Principles of | 


numbers of men and women are devoting their 
lives, in view further of the importance of this 
profession in the immediate service of the state 


closely parallel with that of diplomacy or of arms, 


it would seem that, for the greater efficiency of 


| 
that service and for the well-being of the members | 
of the profession, there should exist a definite | 
code of professional comity and ethics, summariz- | 

| 


| ing and supplementing the somewhat vague usages 
in vogue among us with reference to each other, 
| to our superiors and subordinates in office, to the 


state and community we serve, and to the pupils 
under our charge. Such a code adopted by the 
teachers themselves, or by influential organiza- 
os tions among them, would be of service in prepar- 
ing young candidates for the profession, in 
eliminating friction among practitioners, in deter- 
mining right and wrong where differences have 
arisen, in influencing the attitude and action of 
the laity toward members of the profession, in 
promoting efficiency in the actual practice of 
teaching, and in advancing professional ideals. . 


| 
| 
| —From preamble of code adopted in 1915 by the 
| 
| 


Barnard Club, Rhode Island. 


Have you sent the change of address notice 
, to the national office and to your 
own chapter secretary? 
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